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YOUNG MR. AINSLIE’S COURTSHIP. 
By F. C. PHILIPS. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


WHATEVER might have been the purport of Miss Firbank’s letter 
to Lord Helsham, it had, at all events, the effect of bringing that 
estimable young nobleman round to Grosvenor Square. For on 


the following afternoon he called upon the Keanes and found 
Florence alone. 

“We have not seen you for some time, Lord Helsham.” 

“ Yes, it does seem a long time—to me, at any rate. But in 
the first place I have been a good deal out of town, and in the 
second I had heard of your father’s illness, and I felt sure that you 
did not want to be bothered with visitors. How is Mr. Keane?” 

“Very much better indeed, thanks. I was very frightened 
about him at first, but now there is really no cause for anxiety. 
The doctor told me to-day that his recovery was assured.” 

“That is good news, Miss Keane; and it is all the more 
welcome to me because in a measure it leaves me free to say 
to you what has been in my mind and on the tip of my tongue 
for a very long time. 1 am not good at beating about the bush, 
and so I will come to the point at once. Jam very fond of you 
—lI love you with all my heart, and | want you to marry me.” 

“T am afraid that is impossible, Lord Helsham.” 

“Impossible! Why? ‘There is no impossibility about it if 
you will only consent. And I do beg of you to do that. You 
don’t know what a good husband I should make you. I am sure 
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J am an easy sort of fellow to get on with—everybody tells me 
that. I know I have always appeared at a disadvantage in your 
society, but that is always the case—at least with the great 
majority of men—when they are honestly in love, and as much 
in earnest as I am.” 

“T quite believe what you tell me, Lord Helsham. In return 
I will be equally frank with you. I have been for some time 
past engaged to Mr. Ainslie, whom perhaps you may remember 
having met here. He has had an accident that has rendered him 
blind for life, and our marriage has been broken off—broken off 
by myself, I shouldadd. The truth is that I did not feel capable 


of doing my duty to him under the altered circumstances, and - 


after consulting my aunt upon the subject I resolved to act as 
I have done. Probably my conduct will not commend itself to 
the world; probably it will not commend itself to you, Lord 
Helsham. Anyhow, I did not feel myself capable of making the 
sacrifice that a marriage with Mr. Ainslie entailed, and so, as 
I have told you, all is over between us.” 

“T quite appreciate all you tell me, Miss Keane, but why, 
may I ask, should it render our marriage impossible? On the 
contrary, why not let me hope that now you are free there is 
some chance forme? I won’t bother you any more to-day, but 
do tell me that there is some slight hope for me.” 

“Then again, Lord Helsham, I do not care for you, at least 
not as a woman should for the man she is going to marry.” 

“T don’t care a straw about that,” said the young man. “ If 
I have the opportunity, I will make you care for me in time. 
Affection such as mine is sure to meet with a return one day, 
and I will be content to wait until I can gain yours. If you 
will only marry me I will be content with everything else.” 

“ But don’t you despise me after what I have told you ?” 

“ Not a bit.” 

“Do you mean to say that you don’t consider I have behaved 
very badly to Mr. Ainslie ?” 

“JT am very sorry for Mr. Ainslie, but his affairs have nothing 
to do with me. If you didn’t marry me you would not be his 
wife, so I am doing him no possible wrong. As to your behaviour 
towards him, I think that if your feelings were changed, and 
that you felt you could not do your duty to him, you have 
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acted very properly and very honestly in telling him so. But 
all this is nothing to me. I love you, my darling, and that is 
all I care about. Will you marry me?” 

“Well, Lord Helsham, if you care to take me, knowing all 
you do, I will say yes.” 


* * * * * * 


That night Florence told her father all that had happened. 


during the last two or three days. 

“You know best, I suppose, my dear child,” said the old 
banker, “ what is most likely to ensure your happiness, and your 
happiness is all I care for in this world. But I doubt whether 
you have acted wisely, and I doubt whether you would have 
acted as you have done if your aunt had let you alone. I would 
far sooner have seen you married to poor Philip without his 
eyes than to young Helsham if he had eyes at the back of 
his head as well as in front. But it is for you to say—it is 
for you to say.” 

“J have thought well over it, papa, and I am sure I have 
acted for the best. It is not Aunt Letty’s doing in the least.” 

“Perhaps not,” said Mr. Keane, still unconvinced, “ perhaps 
not. But somehow I think that one day you will regret the 
course you have taken. God grant that I may be wrong!” 

“IT hope you may, darling papa. But of one thing you may 
be sure, and that is that I will never give up my own dear, 
sweet papa, and that I will take care of him and pet him as long 
as I live.” 

And the girl put her arms round the old gentleman’s neck, 
and hugged, and kissed, and fondled him, with the effect that he 
soon forgot his objection to his daughter’s conduct, and poor 
Philip’s only advocate was silenced with caresses. 


* * * * * * 


“Here is a letter from Florence, my darling boy,” said Mrs. 
Ainslie, handing the fateful missive to her son. “ You open it, 
dearest, and your old mother will read it to you.” 

Philip tore open the envelope and handed the letter to the 
old lady. | 

“Well, why don’t you go on?” he asked nervously, not 
understanding his mother’s hesitation, 
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“Merciful God!” exclaimed Mrs. Ainslie, who had by this 
time possessed herself of its contents. 

“What is the matter, mother?” cried Philip. “Is Florence 
ill? For heaven’s sake tell me. It is too cruel to keep me in 
suspense.” 

“My poor boy—my poor boy! No, I will not keep you in 
suspense. Florence Keane is yours no longer. Don’t grieve for 
her, she is not worth it. Listen to what she says.” And Mrs. 
Ainslie read aloud to her son Florence’s letter from beginning to 
end. 

“She is a heartless girl, Philip, and you are well rid of her.” 

“Don’t say that, mother. I dare say she is quite right.” 

“Right,” cried the old lady, “to treat you like this! I call it 
diabolical. She is no woman at all, and deserves the punishment 
that I hope one day she will have.” 

“ Don’t talk like that. You only distress me, mother,” answered 
Philip. “And now leave me, I should like to be alone. I want 
to think things over.” 

Mrs. Ainslie went away, cursing Florence Keane from her 
inmost soul for her heartlessness, and vowing to do all in her 
power for her unhappy son to make up for the faithlessness of 
his betrothed. 

Philip, for his part, sat in his chair all day, scarcely speaking 
a word, and apparently rapt in thought. Night came, and he 
asked his mother to assist him to his room. This she did, and he 
bade her an affectionate good-night. 

“T shall be better in the morning, mother mine. Don't grieve 
forme. It has been a hard blow for me, but one is not always 
bound to suffer through the long years.” 

“IT should think not,” said Mrs. Ainslie, embracing her son. 
“Can I do nothing for you, darling? Well then, good-night, 
and God bless you.” 

“God bless you, mother—God bless you. Good-night.” 
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CHAPTER XXIX, 


THE sound of Mrs. Ainslie’s retreating footsteps had scarcely died 
away when Philip staggered to his feet and groped his way in 
the direction of the chest of drawers. He put his hand into the 
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right top corner drawer and speedily drew out his revolver. 
Having satisfied himself that the weapon was loaded, and still 
retaining it in his hand, he made towards the table, felt for a 
chair, and sat down. “There is little now,” he thought, “that 
remains to be done. I will write to my mother and to Florence, 
and then make an end of it. I am glad that all worries will soon 
be over. There is nothing worth living for now, and I am not 
afraid to die.” 

Then he found his desk, and taking out some paper and a pen 
wrote as follows :— 


“DARLING MOTHER,— 


“TI feel I am doing a cowardly thing in thus leaving you, 
but I have been unable to resist the impulse that urges me to 
end my present suffering. 

“Believe me, darling mother, | am not ungrateful for all the 
love you have from the first lavished upon me. No son ever had 
a more devoted mother, and no son ever loved his mother more 
truly than I love you. 

“Tt is hard to part, but it is harder for me to live on here, a 
useless creature, tortured in mind and maimed in body. And 
though I know I ought to try and bear my trials, yet I feel they 
are too much for me, and I cannot support their weight. 

“God bless you, my own sweet mother. I feel that I shall be 
pardoned for this act, and that before very long we shall meet 
again. - 

“ Good-bye. 
“ Your loving son, 
“ PHILIP.” 


“Poor darling!” he said ; “may God in His mercy soften this 
blow. I wish I had been made of stouter stuff, and had been 
able to face the dismal future in store for me were I to remain 
here. But lamaslIam. Iam as I have been created, and my 
fate is beyond my control.” 

Then he wrote to Florence Keane. 


“DEAR Miss KEANE — 


“T cannot refrain from sending you a few lines to say 
good-bye. They will necessarily be brief, for it is a great strain 
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for one in my condition to write. Blindfold yourself and try, 
and you will see what I mean. 

“ But I must write to you—at least now or never—for I am 
going a long journey and shall not return. And I want to tell 
you that whatever bitterness I might have felt at first at your 
breaking our engagement off has all passed away. Reflection has 
taught me that you were quite right, and that it would have been 
selfish and indeed ridiculous on my part to expect anything else. 
Why should you waste your young life in acting as a blind man’s 
dog? It was not to be thought of for a moment, and I have no 
right to complain. 

“Still, although it is but right that I should lose you, it is none 
the less hard to bear. So hard indeed do I find it that I am 
running away from the suffering that it entails—Heaven knows 
where—and, as I say, never to return. You see I have two 
calamities to face. One of these I might have fought against, but 
I feel powerless against both. Think of me sometimes, and as 
kindly as you can. My thoughts of you, if regretful, are in no 
way tinged with resentment, and I thank you sincerely for the 
happy days I have spent in your society. 

“Tf you can in any way help to comfort my mother when I 
have gone away, I am sure that you will. She has had more 
than her share of trials already in this life, and I fear that she 
will miss me very sadly. Don’t therefore forget her, and if, where 
I am going, I could know of any kindness on your part to her, 
believe me that I should be very grateful. 

“And now, good-bye. Remember me to your father, and let 
me thank him through you for the last time for the generous 
way in which he treated me in relation to the most important 
matter of my life. 

“Good-bye, once more. And under all the circumstances I 
somehow feel that you will not think it presumptuous on my 
part if I sign myself now, and for the last time, 


“Yours till death, 


“PuHiLtiIe AINSLIE.” 


“ Well, that is finished at last,” said Philip. 
“Thank heaven I have now done with the world, that world 
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which has been so hard to me, and which, save for my mother’s 
sake, I now leave without the slightest shadow of regret.” 

He pushed the letters towards the centre of the table, and 
then felt for, and, having found, grasped his revolver. Then he 
fell on his knees and prayed fervently. 

“Dear Lord, pity me,’ he said. “Christ, forgive me and 
receive me. Thou knowest what it is to suffer here, and Thou 
wilt not deal with me too hardly because I had not Thy fortitude. 
From the time I was a little boy and used to hear and read the 
story of Thy cruel death, I have always hoped against hope that 
Thy bloodthirsty accusers would relent, and that Thou wouldst 
be saved. I have sorrowed with Thee, my Redeemer. Have 
pity on me in the hour of my death.” 

All this time he held the revolver firmly in his right hand. 
His supplieations ceased, and though he had been much moved 


and agitated in approaching the heavenly throne, he did not 


waver now. He forced the muzzle of his revolver into his mouth 
and pulled the trigger. The hammer fell harmlessly, there being 
no cartridge in the chamber. 

The shock of this failure made him pause, and for an instant 
he considered whether or not he should abandon his rash de- 
sign—but it was only for an instant. 

“God forgive me!” he said, and again he pulled the trigger. 
Then the bullet crashed through his brain and he fell dead on his 
face. None heard the cruel sound, for Philip’s room was in a distant 
wing of the house, and apart from his mother and the servants. 

The night passed away, and with the dawn of day came the 
birds on the window-sill, the birds that he used to feed—the 
chaffinches, the tomtits, and the sparrows. All was still. At 
first they stayed outside. Then the little creatures became 
more courageous, and hopped into and about the room in quest 
of food, and finding none flew back into the garden. The birds 
he loved did not then recognise the loss that had fallen upon 
them as upon all with whom he had come in contact, who 
loved what was generous and kindly and true. 

And the ink had long been dry, and the clay had long been 
cold, ere the world knew the climax of the sorrow of that dis- 
tressful heart. 
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Is there no justice—no poetic justice in this world? Yes, 
even in this nineteenth century we see examples daily. 


Extract from a letter written by Thomas Straightways, late of 
St. Blaise College, Cambridge, to John Snuth, late of the same 
college. 


“You recollect Philip Ainslie, one of the best fellows who was 
up at the Varsity with us, and his sad death just four years ago. 
What I am going to tell you, Jack, will I am sure interest you. 
I ran down to Brighton yesterday, and was walking along the 
Queen’s Road, when I came across Lord Helsham, looking as 
fresh as paint, and apparently as happy as a king, as he tooled 
his dandy buggy with the spanking black mare along the front. 
I noticed that he was wonderfully attentive to the pretty little 
woman in priceless furs who sat by his side. By the way, the 
little woman in question was not Lady Helsham. I fancied 
somehow that I had met her before, but I was unable to quite 
call her to mind at first. But when they passed again, and 
Helsham nodded, and the little woman bowed, I immediately 
recognised Mademoiselle Stephanie of the Eden Theatre. 

“Of course the whole thing came back to my mind. The 
Helshams were living apart; their marriage had not been a 
success ; they had quarrelled—and they had parted. 

“T saw Lady Helsham at Monte Carlo rather more than a 
month ago. She looked pale and worn. The old banker, her 
father, now a confirmed invalid, leant on her arm. She played 
and won, but she never smiled. She has certainly gone off 
terribly during the last three or four years. 

“Somehow or other I began to think of Burger’s Lenore, and 
to wonder if the dead man haunts her—her betrothed, the man 
who died for love of her.” 


THE END. 


























THE MASS.* 
By B. F. C. COSTELLOE, M.A. 


I FELT that I was attempting a difficult task when I ventured to 
address you last year on the broad subject of “The Church 
Catholic.” Your kindness and patience then have made me think 
it possible to accept your renewed invitation, and to speak to you 
of a subject harder still for me to deal with wisely and for you to 
rightly apprehend ; for I suppose there is not one of the institu- 
tions of the world which has been and is so great a stumbling- 
block to modern Englishmen as is that great historic and spiritual 
fact which is the subject of this address. 

I have taken it for two converse reasons. To all Catholics it is, 
and has been since Christianity began, the very heart and centre 
of the spiritual life. To the majority of Englishmen, and to 
most of you, it must have hitherto seemed to be a relic of 
barbarism and a psychological enigma. The very name of the 
“Mass” has been for centuries a byword among you, connoting 
to the unheeding generation of our fathers only an exploded 
superstition and an aimless mummery, In our own time, since 
Protestantism of the original type has begun to give way before 
the advance of a more consistent unbelief, the great names and 
uses of the Church have not been visited with so much obloquy,— 
perhaps, with some, because they have been relegated to a deeper 
contempt. Yet I dare to hold and say that what lack there is 
among you of sympathy, of respect, nay of belief, is in the main 
the outcome not of an evil will but of a lack of opportunity ; and 
it is for that reason that I make bold to try if at least some poor 
beginning may be made by setting forth the Catholic beliefs in 
language less strange to your own habits of thought than is the 
common language of our books of doctrine or devotion. That the 
task is too great for me, I know only too well. I have neither 
the knowledge nor the spiritual insight, neither the preparatory 


* An Address delivered in South Place Chapel, 
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training nor the official authority, which that man must have 
who would state the truths of God to this hurrying generation. 
And yet, poor preachers though we be, there lies, I think, on all 
of us a duty, when occasion comes, to do our little spell of work in 
building up the roads of truth. In the day of beginnings we 
may be able to do little; but if we do our little work, in God's 
own time “ that prophet ” shall rise. London is not more proud 
of the swift advance of culture than was Florence in its new birth 
of knowledge and triumphant art; yet Savonarola led Florence 
captive, in the power of God. London is not half so hopeless of 
Christianity, not half so sunk in the mad endeavour to fill up the 
void of the spirit with the sweet things of the flesh, as was the 
Paris of fifty years ago; and yet all Paris was swept into reverent 
attention by the voice of Lacordaire. Pray with me, my friends, 
if you still pray, that God may send His prophet unto us also—if 
it be but as one crying in the wilderness, that after all the long 
confusion in the way of the Lord may be made straight again, and 
His good tidings preached abroad ; so that they who have ears to 
hear—they who have not stopped the ears God gave them with 
the wax of self-indulgence or with the wool of slipshod, careless, 
idle ways of thought— may hear and understand. 

I have said that to the majority of the English people the 
Mass is a byword ; and yet there is a large and important section 
of them who have nevertheless been drifting steadily towards all 
forms of Catholic usage and belief. Those who are not of them 
may mix but little among them; but if they would reckon with 
the currents of the time, they cannot overlook the startling 
growth of a pro-Catholic party in England. I do not mean the 
mere triflers in ecclesiastical fancy work. I mean those who speak 
of sacramental, of eucharistic doctrine, in terms an outsider 
would not easily be able to discriminate from our own. The 
fact has its significance, even for the world of unbelief. If 
you count those who, since Newman, have joined the Church 
outright with those who have come so close to it that for this 
purpose they are our allies, you will find that there is a Catholic 
school of thought among you which may well claim a respectful 
hearing. Men who are eminent in politics ought to be no bad 
judges of a thing so human as religious tendencies—and it is a 
curious fact that the actual chiefs of both the political parties are 
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THE MASS. 347 
earnest and avowed believers in everything probably which I shall 
have to say to-day. 

It is not much to count heads, but we have startling things to 
say, which to many of you may seem but a midsummer madness. 
Therefore, we pray you to remember that, apart from other times 
and other lands, there are those among your political leaders, 
among your judges and your greatest lawyers, among your best 
scientific men, and in every rank and circumstance of English 
life, who, being no more fools than any of you, yet find it possible 
and imperative to believe these strange and startling things, as 
truths for which they would be well content to die, if need were, 
and by which, as their main spiritual stay, they live their daily 
life among you. This does not begin to prove that our beliefs 
are true ; but it does prove that they are not incredible. 

How shall I even begin to speak of it? To us of the family of 
the faith it is a fact so familiar, so closely woven in with all we 
know of God and of the spiritual experience, that we hardly put 
it into words. You may haunt our ceremonies and know our 
printed prayers by heart, yet if you do not bring to them some 
Catholic sense, you will find but the tinkling cymbal and the 
sounding brass. In the first centuries it was pre-eminently “the 
secret ’—that fact of the new life so holy, so beloved, that no 
profane eye should see it, and none but they who were prepared 
to love it should even know the mystery. We have fallen far, in 
these easy times, below the fervour of their devotion ; yet in our 
measure.the same is true of us. To-day, as then,—in this city, 
as in the catacombs,— it is the secret of holy souls, the guarded 
heart of fire in many a commonplace, unnoticed life. Outwardly 
it may seem to you often a trivial thing, with tinkling bells and 
inartistic ornament ; but equally in the silence and the song, in 
the poverty and in the pride, it is the tense communion of our 
myriads of souls, each for itself and in its own way, with the 
hidden presence of the Lord. The Mass is the one essential act 
of the public worship of the Church. It is designed to combine 
the new idea of a sacrament with the old tradition of a sacrifice. 
It is in truth a hundred things in one—as complete in its adapta- 
tion to every private need as it is rigid in its ritual adherence to 
the canons of the earliest liturgy. But, above and before all else, 
it is the commemoration of the death of Christ, and of that 
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Last Supper when He left this ordinance to His disciples, as 
a momentous legacy and a last command. 

There are two linked beliefs relating to that Last Supper which 
must be borne in mind by every one who would approach in any 
honest way the consideration of the Mass. They are the sacra- 
mental doctrine of the Eucharist, and the belief that Christ then 
founded by His recorded words and deeds an ordinance since 
followed in the Liturgies of the Church. The vindication of these 
involves, of course, all Catholicism: the testimony and value of 
the New Testament, the question of the person and office of 
Christ, the reality of any religion, the personality of God. The 
Catholic view of the world hangs together; you must take it or 
reject it asa whole. It is, as I have already sought to show you, 
the only consistent Christianity—the only escape from the quick- 
sands of private interpretation or the deep sea of sceptical suspense. 
The proof or disproof of this claim is the ultimate question, For 
the present, however, I take it that your chief desire is to know 
what we mean; and therefore I say that, for the apprehension 
of our meaning, you must first realize that we do in truth believe 
in the world-historic scene in that upper room. It is in that 
narrative —the account, as we maintain, of a Divine Person— 
that we find the key to and the warrant for the office of the 
Mass; and I think that unbiassed readers will probably agree with 
us that, if the words recorded were said at all, their sense is not 
really doubtful. They certainly were not understood in any but 
the one way, either by the Apostles or their immediate pupils, 
or by the ages of the Church, or even by the countless 
heresies, until Luther and his friends went a-hunting for new 
interpretations. 

Recall for a moment the familiar story. The strange sending 
of Peter and John to claim the room “ because the Master’s time 
was near at hand: ” the keeping of their last Passover, with all that 
it implied to them as the central office of the Jewish system, in 
which the lamb was slain in token of the saving of Israel out of 
the land of bondage in the early days; the memory in their 
minds of His repeated prophecies that He would leave them soon, 
and of that recent scene when the Healer of Lazarus rode into 
Jerusalem amid the hosannas of the people, waving triumphal 
palms ; the sudden shock when Jesus girt Himself with a towel 
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and began to wash the feet of all the twelve, that, as He said, 
they might be “wholly clean” for some great event to come ; 
the high words of commission that followed, “ Verily I say unto 
you, he that receiveth whomsoever I send, receiveth Me, and he 
that receiveth Me, receiveth Him that sent Me;” and then the 
culminating words of institution,—concurrently recorded with 
religious care in the three synoptic gospels, designedly omitted 
in the Gospel of John,—commemorated by the testimony of the 
Apostolic writings, and by the unbroken tradition of the Church’s 
Liturgies,—when (having said, ‘‘ With desire have I desired to eat 
this passover with you before I suffer”) ‘‘He took bread, and 
giving thanks He brake it (evyapiotjoas ExXace), and gave unto 
them saying, Take and eat. This is My body which is given for 
you. This do in commemoration of Me.” 

You will know that when He says, ‘‘ Do this,” He uses a word 
appropriate to a sacrificial act, “‘ Do this office, perform this rite 
in memory of Me.” You will notice also, that when He identifies 
the Eucharistic Bread with His body, He is careful, according to 
all the witnesses, to use the clear present tense, “ My body which 
is even now being broken,” or (as another puts it), “ being given 
over to death” for you. 

These were strange sayings, my brethren, either senseless or 
supernatural. But they understood. For they remembered that 
preliminary lesson which John has recorded in his sixth chapter, 
for the confirming of this very teaching in a later time, when 
much was in danger of being forgotten or misbelieved. They 
remembered—how could they forget it ?—when to those cavillers 
who asked for such a sign as was the manna to their fathers He 
replied, “J am the Bread of Life,” “The bread I will give is My. 
flesh ;” and they cried out, ‘“‘ How can this man—this carpenter’s 
son—give us His flesh to eat ?” 

But His words beat down on them again, royal, imperative, 
unyielding. ‘Moreover, I say to you, except ye eat the flesh of 
the Son of man, ye have no life in you. . He that eateth 


My flesh and drinketh My blood, dwelleth in Me and JI in 
him.” And now not the Jews only, but almost all His followers, 
rebelled. It is a hard saying—who can hear it? ‘ How can we 
eat His flesh?” Does He retract, or soften, or explain? Nay; 
but as He had begun by telling them that the work of God 
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was to believe Him that He had sent, so now in this crisis of 
their faith He asks only for belief again. And many—all but 
the twelve, it seems—went back and walked with Him no more. 
Did He say, ‘Ye have taken a parable too literally” ? Did He 
offer a hidden meaning? He only turned sadly, half wearily, 
to His twelve and said, “ Will ye too go away?” And Peter 
answered—not, ‘“‘It is easy ;” not, ‘‘ We understand;” but with 
a cry of faith, confident through all strange teaching, even as 
are we Catholics to-day, that the message was Divine—‘ Lord, 
to whom shall we go? Thou hast the words of eternal life.” 

I have said that the writer of the fourth Gospel omits the words 
of institution, as being in his day the common knowledge of 
the Church. But the vast importance which he attaches to the 
fact is made all the more clear by the wonderful sermon, burning 
with the Divine Love, and instinct with the idea of the Divine 
Communion as the root of all the holiness of that new life, which, 
like the earlier lesson, he alone reports. He wrote somewhere 
about 100 a.pD., long after the Synoptics and the writings of St. 
Paul. And it is important to notice that the same connection 
between the idea of the Eucharist with its sacramental com- 
munion and the idea of the unity of the Church as the Mystical 
Body of Christ, wherein Christ’s life and love must needs be 
indwelling, had been also worked out in other forms by the 
Pauline Epistles. 

It is not possible to detail within any reasonable limits the 
great number of indications to be found in the New Testament as 
to the continuance by the earliest followers of Christ of a commemo- 
rative rite, in which this “ giving of thanks” at the “ breaking of 
the bread ” was repeated in an evidently sacramental sense, and 
as an act of public worship. There is a hint of it even in the 
story of Emmaus. But immediately after Pentecost we are told 
that the converts ‘“‘ continued steadfast in the Apostles’ doctrine, 
and fellowship, and in the breaking of bread, and prayer,” where 
evidently this “breaking of bread” is a distinctive note and 
observance of the Christians. A little later their action is de- 
scribed by saying that they “‘ continued daily with one accord in 
the Temple” (at their public resort in Solomon’s Porch), and 
“breaking bread from house to house,” as each afforded that 
‘upper room” in which they loved to commemorate the Supper 
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of the Lord. In the latter part of the Acts there is more explicit 
notice of this same observance, as of a public gathering for worship, 
in the account, plainly given by a fellow-traveller and eye-witness, 
of St. Paul’s visit to Troas. They found there an important com- 
munity, and the words of the writer give us a graphic picture. 
He describes the upper chamber, with its many lights. He says 
that on the first day of the week, when the disciples came together 
for the breaking of bread (apparently now a technical phrase), 
Paul preached to them, and, intending to depart on the morrow, 
he continued his discourse till midnight. Then, after describing 
the accident and the healing, which was the occasion of the 
narrative, he goes straight on—“ And having come up again, and 
having broken bread and eaten, and having conversed with them 
till the dawn, Paul departed.” 

Now it is plain to any impartial reader of this narrative who 
knows anything of the other evidences concerning the early 
Church, that this was a public Sunday service in commemoration 
of the Supper of the Lord, and that the “‘ breaking of bread” was 
the characteristic central act, to which St. Paul’s sermon was lead- 
ing up, and which, after the startling interruption, he completed 
in due form. 

Apart from any question of biblical inspiration, it is not possible 
to escape from the clear meaning (as a matter of history) of certain 
passages of the Epistles, such as the tenth and eleventh chapters 
of the first letter to the Corinthians, admittedly one of the earliest 
documents of the Church. It is a sermon against certain laxities, 
first as to the Temple meats, and then as to the misuse of the 
“ Agape,’ the Love Feast, combined, as is well known, with the 
special celebration of the Supper. The whole passage is charged 
with forms of expression and turns of thought which evidently 
refer to the sacramental conception of the Mass as we hold it now. 
After recalling those types of the sacraments of Christianity 
which he found in the history of his own people, he tells his 
followers, as the very reason why they may not be partakers of 
the table of the heathen gods, that they are already partakers 
of ‘that one Bread ”—‘‘the bread which we break,” as he 
calls it—“ which is the communion of the body of Christ.” 
That “bread” is thei sacred sacrifice, and they dare not hold 
‘it so lightly as to let it be supposed that the heathen travesty 
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of sacrifice to Aphrodite and the rest was otherwise than an 
abhorrence in their eyes. 

In the eleventh chapter he is still more explicit. His warrant 
for complaining of such unseemly things as happened when they 
“came together for the eating of the Lord’s Supper” is no other 
(as he tells them) than the very words of Christ’s institution, which 
he repeats in full. ‘I have received of the Lord that which I 
delivered unto you, that the same night in which He was betrayed 
He took bread, and when He had given thanks He brake it, and 
said, Take, eat, this My body, which is broken for you: this do 
in remembrance of Me.” He tells them in plain words that “as 
often as they eat this bread and drink this cup they are showing 
forth the death of the Lord,” and he warns them that if they take 
part therein ‘ unworthily ”—if each man does not first prove, 
examine, assay himself, to see that he is void of grave offence, and 
“so eat that bread ”—then they shall be “ guilty of the body and 
blood of the Lord,” and it shall bring the uttermost judgments 
upon them. 

I can only indicate the Pauline argument, but every line and 
word of it strengthens the conclusion that he is referring to an 
Apostolic antitype of our office of the Mass, and to nothing else. 
Less distinctly, but with equal truth, the same thing may be said 
of the argument of the unique Epistle to the Hebrews, of which 
the keynote is the insistence on the “ priesthood according to the 
order of Melchisedek,” who offered the bread and wine. I venture 
to affirm that if there were no other historic testimony for the 
Mass than that which is to be found within the canon of the New 
Testament, it would be enough. We do not find any direct account 
of the liturgical form. The texts we have do not deal with such 
matters. Yet, even as to this, there is in the same passage of 
the Corinthians a significant phrase. The graver abuses he has 
attacked they will themselves, he is confident, put away; “the 
rest,” he adds, “ I will myself put in order when I come.” He will 
regulate, he means, the manner of their observance, that all things 
may be done, as Clement put it, “decently and in order.” We 
cannot, in the face of the surrounding evidence, doubt that such a 
settled order did arise. There is thought to be further reference 
to it in the second chapter to Timothy, and in parts of the Book of 
the Revelation. It has even been plausibly maintained by some 
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of the best scholars that at least one passage in the Epistles is 
itself a quotation from one of the ancient liturgies itself. 

I alluded in my former address to the remarkable evidence 
which is afforded by the comparison of the ancient liturgies them- 
selves, and by the concurrent testimony of the earliest writings. 
Before I revert to that subject now, I think it will be well that 
I should attempt to state in a few words what the Mass in fact 
contains. 

Reverting to the historical side of the subject, it now becomes 
needful to refer to the address delivered some months ago, when I 
had not thought that I should be asked to devote a separate paper 
‘to this special aspect of the Catholic tradition. Had I foreseen 
any such opportunity, I should perhaps have reserved the general 
sketch I then set before you. But in view of the account now 
given of the actual contents and character of the Liturgy, it will 
not be amiss if, without unnecessary repetition, I direct attention 
in a more special way to the cogency of the arguments from criti- 
cal and historical data, on which we hold that it is impossible to 
ascribe to the Catholic beliefs and usages in the Mass any later 
origin than the recorded ordinance of Christ. 

I have urged that the biblical arguments are striking. But to 
the critical student of Christianity, the books which the early 
Church included in the canon are not necessarily more authentic 
than other early documents extant. From the latter part of the 
first down to the beginning of the fourth century we have a chain 
of writers differing widely in nationality and character, and writing 
about many different subjects. My proposition is that no fair 
reader can collate their numerous utterances which bear on the 
central service of the Christian Church as they knew it without 
admitting that it was in all essentials the same thing as the Mass 
I have described, of course in a less developed form. 

I will not repeat what I said before as to the consensus of the 
early rites, though that is, in truth, the most striking argument 
of all. But I will just refer you to a few remarkable facts about 
the liturgies themselves, which point very strongly to the Apos- 
tolic age. 

It is known that the ritual texts were not committed to writing 
till the fourth century. St. Basil, when he wrote out his own 
liturgy, was himself struck, as he indicates, by the singular fact 
N.S, II, 23 
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that, at the most vital and most carefully guarded portion of the 
office,—the words of institution,—the liturgical tradition did not 
follow the written texts of the Gospels and Epistles which had for 
centuries been the common possession of the Church. He ex- 
plains that in that matter the Church had not referred herself to 
the written words, because “there are many points most impor- 
tant for the mystery which we receive (from the Apostles) by 
unwritten tradition, in addition to those which the Gospels 
relate.” 

And even if we had not his weighty testimony, it is very plain, 
on a mere comparison of the texts, that in spite of their necessary 
veneration for and dependence on the origin and charter of the 
rite, no one of the ancient types followed the formula of any 
Gospel. Evidently they claimed for themselves a coequal or even 
a superior authority, as regards the events of that momentous 
Supper. 

It comes out in many ways. The liturgy of St. James, which 
is probably the nearest of all we possess to the archetype, gives us 
the words in the first person, meaning apparently that James 
himself is speaking. The texts of the Gospels vary as to whether 
Christ spoke of “ My body which is broken,” or “ My body which 
is given.” The liturgy of St. James vouches that He said both. 
Almost all the rites are particular to say that when He invoked 
the Eucharistic blessing Christ “ raised His eyes to heaven ’—not 
to be found in the Bible—and apparently therefore a traditional 
detail. But the most curious fact is that practically all the 
rites concur in the ceremony of “mixing water with the wine” 
—of which there is no word in the Bible. Their tradition as to 
this detail of Christ’s action was so strong that they regarded it as 
an essential part of the rubric of the commemoration. And St. 
Cyprian, discussing (not long after, A.D. 200) this very question 
of form, asserts that he upheld it because it was the tradition of 
the Apostles as to that act of Christ which they were commanded 
to repeat. 

Now, as I have before proved, such matters cannot conceivably 
have been copied by any one of the liturgical families from another. 
There is no common centre, after the Apostles, on which they can 
be supposed to converge. If then such minute matters were 
preserved and handed down concurrently in each, they can have 
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come only from the scrupulous care of those who saw and heard 
the great act, and themselves directed the manner of its com- 
memoration. 

As for early testimonies, they come to u; from every side. 
Pliny’s inept account to Trajan of the worship of the desp'sed.sect 
confirms, as do all the other Roman travesties, the internal and 
very accurate account we have from Justin Mariyr. Piiny uses 
the word ‘sacrament,’ though he does not know i's meaning, 
Justin even uses the word “sacrifice.” 

Irenzeus is not very far removed from the Apostles, an | his 
writings teem with allusions to the doctrine of the Real Presence ; 
but he gives us even a stronger piece of evidence than his own, 
for he tells us in distinct and very technical terms how the 
heretic Marcus, whom he was attacking, had himself retained, 
though in a perverted form, the Mass and the Real Presence, so 
that he professed to make the wine show as red blood in the cup 
after his words of invocation. Why should a heretic of the second 
century have carried away these things, even in his revolt, if 
they were not then one of the essentials of the Apostolic faith ? 

I mentioned before the minute account of the then ritual 
of Jerusalem in the catechism of Cyril, written about 350; and 
I cannot now dwell, as I would wish to do, on the extraordinary 
strength of the argument as to the antiquity even of the minutiz 
of the office I have described, which we derive from this and from 
the far earlier account of Justin. Even in the Mass known to the 
latter—not long after 100—we can distinguish the Entrance, the 
Offertory, the Preface, the Eucharistic Prayer, and the Formula 
of Institution, the Exclusion of the Catechumens, the Communion 
of the presiding priest and of the people, and the explicit doctrine 
of the Real Presence. What stronger evidence need we require 
to prove that the tenor of the Mass was in existence, as the 
accepted Christian ritual, a few years after the death of John ? 

One further point I would wish to mention, and with it I will 
leave this argument. I have mentioned the Prayer of the Great 
Intercession. St. Cyril, in 347, refers to it, and he mentions 
a number of topics which it then embraced. All these, as 
a matter of fact, are found in every one of the Liturgies. But 
that form of prayer has lately been found, by a fortunate accident, 
to be far older than Cyril. Clement of Rome, who is named by 
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St. Paul in the unquestioned Epistles, and who was undoubtedly 
in authority at Rome soon afterwards, wrote several Epistles and 
other things which were not included in the Canon, though they 
are probably more ancient than some parts of it. Certain 
fragments of one of these which was lost have recently been 
recovered ; and these are found to contain an extract from this 
very portion of the Liturgy, which, therefore, was then in use and 
honour. Their wording is found to be the same, so far as it goes, 
as that which is preserved to us in the texts of the Liturgy used 
at Alexandria, and ascribed to the tradition of the Evangelist 
St. Mark. Here then is a witness that cannot be tampered with ; 
and the voice of this fragment, buried for near eighteen 
centuries, joins with all the other voices in proclaiming that the 
Liturgy of to-day is as old as the Apostles. 

So far I have been seeking to make clear to you the basis, the 
tenor, and the history of the Mass. 

To each of the great institutions of the world there belongs 
a philosophy, a group of antecedent ideas which it pre-supposes, 
embodies, and translates into the actualities of life; and a utility, 
a range of ends subserved, a scope of human needs fulfilled, a tale 
of the world’s work done. In the former, the critical thinker will 
seek the inner logic of the historic fact. By the latter, the 
practical man will appraise, too often rashly, the right of that 
which is to be preserved. 

Let me ask then at once, what is the philosophy of religion 
which underlies and is involved in the unique institution with 
which I have to deal? 

The fact of knowledge, the existence of ethics, the possibility 
of political or social life,—all these involve, as all who are familiar 
with Kant’s fundamental arguments will allow, certain ideas as 
the antecedent conditions of their possibility. So also does the 
existence of religion. Ido not seek, however, to analyse religion ; 
I can only ask you, for purposes of elucidation, to permit me 
to set out at once those broad general ideas which are here 
implied in that expression of religion with which I have to deal. 

Of these, I distinguish four: the need of prayer, the fitness 
of worship, the craving for a Divine communion, and, above 
all, the realization of the personal presence of God. 

These form what I may call the abstract basis of the Mass, apart 
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from that dogmatic aspect of it which I have already referred 
to as the public profession of a Catholic faith, the commemoration 
of the death of Christ, the fulfilment of His last behest, and the 
mystical renewal of His sacrifice. 

You will see, I hope, that the four ideas I have referred to arise 


out of the very essential character of religion, as distinguished, for 


example, from ethics or from poetry. Ethics is the side of life 
on which I stand related to an abstract, imperative, rigid law, 
a pitiless, infinite yea or nay. Poetry—indeed, art in general 
is that phase of life in which I stand related to an infinite beauty, 
revealed in endless subtleties of unexpressed suggestion; an 
infinite that evades us as we grasp it, a truth that is so vague and 
unconfined that it is very hard to say when it 7s true. 

Religion also is a relation between the finite self and the 
infinite, but it is distinguished pre-eminently in this, that for it 
the relation is always and above all things a personal one. “hat 
the attribution to infinite being of all that we mean, in any 
positive sense, by personality, is involved not only in ethics but 
even in knowledge and all else, is capable, I am certain, of strict 
proof. But neither in the intellectual nor in the ethical side 
of things is the personality of the infinite the prominent note. 
In the religion of intellectual life, the infinite is truth; in the 
arts it is beauty; in the ethical world, it is law ; but in religion, 
beyond and above all else, it is Jove. Knowledge may imply a 
knower, and law may presuppose a lawgiver. But love cannot 
even be stated or thought of but as the love of one person for 
another. 

In this we touch the beating heart of the universe. Unless 
you are audacious enough to seriously say that all the religion 
of the human centuries is a mere delusion and a dream, then we 
may appeal to the mere existence of religion as a fact of life 
in proof that the infinite distances are not a silent void, that in 
the tideless reaches of the past the seeing eye would find, not the 
blind onset of an iron fate, but the personal tending of a tireless 
care, and that the shut portals of the future shall disclose not 
death, but the living God. 

If, then, religion presupposes and indeed means a personal 
relation between my personal self and a personal God, this 
relation must be evidently common to all men ; and in every age, 
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accordingly, it has presented itself in public as well as in private 
forms. By all kinds of men it seems to have been felt that public 
assemblies for religious observance were a natural need. What 
then should such a sacred office imply? I contend that, by the very 
necessity of the case, it must imply exactly those great elements 
which I have already named as essential points for every Catholic 
mass. Each of these, therefore, I will ask you to consider with 
me for a moment. 

It must involve the element of prayer. If there were no such 
thing as prayer, religion would be an idle sentiment—indeed, a 
mockery. If I stand face to face across the universe of things 
with another person who cares for me infinitely, and whose power 
is limitless, I will surely cry to Him in my need. Some access, 
some way of intercourse, is involved in the very thought of such 
a Godhead. We speak to Him and He will hear us. But there 
are those who ask, how can He answer ? and they tell us that the 
course of things is fixed by a beneficent and unswerving law. 
No one denies the cosmic order, nor the sequences of cause and 
effect. Iam not talking of any such thing as praying for a miracle, 
nor do I need even to discuss whether there be such things: for 
there is scope enough ‘for God’s answer to our prayer without 
violence to any of the so-called laws which are the fetish of the 
lesser sort of scientific men. You do not prove by pointing us 
to causes and events that Providence must stand aside and see 
the cruel wheels go round. I venture to say you will prove 
nothing against a rational belief in prayer until you go the whole 
irrational range of pure materialism, and deny all freedom of 
human action as well as of the Divine. Are any of you prepared 
to say the universe is but a gigantic mechanism? If you think 
you are, let me remind you that the theory will do more than 
just destroy religion. It will end at once all ethics, all effort, all 
ideals. It will reduce consciousness to a mockery, spirituality to 
a dream, and love to a chemical attraction; and, after all, it will 
have explained nothing, but rather rendered everything insoluble. 

No such wild hypothesis can be rationally described as the 
result of science; and, consistently with all we do know, I repeat 
that there is ample scope for our belief. In the first place, we 
know, as clearly as we know anything, that our action is every 
instant changing, sometimes on issues of enormous moment, the 
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natural trend of the forces about us. A ship is driving on a lee 
shore. Toa savage eye her wreck is an obvious inference from law. 
But a man’s will, by a power of selection and adaptation simple 
enough to us, can turn the very engines of destruction into the 
servants of his design. So God, we say, upon His greater plane. 

Again, a thing of daily experience for us, as between the human 
lives we know, is the fact of influence. Exactly how the personality 
of a man or woman acts on other lives, we cannot pretend to say. 
But friendship and love, hate and help, rivalry and discipleship, 
we have all seen to spring into being, sometimes in a moment, 
for a mere nothing, a casual meeting, a passing word. A trick 
of feature, some subtlety of voice, or a so-called personal 
magnetism yet more impalpable, may bind as by a spell not only 
individuals but mighty masses of men. We see such things 
among ourselves. When we pray Gd for light and growth, for 
purity and healing, for help and hope and holiness, why shall not 
He act also in such ways of influence, in His far wider way ? 

We pray, then, in the Mass, as the Church has always prayed, 
for our own needs and for all the world’s, in due obedience to the 
will of God. The element of general prayer—the great inter- 
cession—is, indeed, one of the main factors of that archetype of 


all the liturgies for which we claim an apostolic origin. Not only — 


is it present in all the five great families, but its very tenor is in 
all of them the same, and in all it is connected closely with the 
central act—the repetition of the sacramental words. In all it 
takes the- double form of a prayer, first, for all the living, and 
then for all the dead ; for to us they are all members of that body 
of Christ, which is the Church. To us the life beyond the grave 
is not a fatal alternative of instant heaven or hopeless misery, with 
no world of grewth and preparation set between. If by prayer we 
can help our brethren whom we see, then we believe that by 
prayer, if God will, we may help also our brethren who have gone 
before us—out of sight, indeed, but not beyond our reach; for 
they also are but another of the folds of God. 

It is this great intercession which has survived in most of the 
Protestant religious services under one form or another; though 
in these its great significance as a witness to the idea of the 
solidarity of all the Church on earth and in the other world has, 
for some strange reason, been destroyed. But it is not on this 
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venerable formula alone that Catholics rely for the element of 
prayer. In the Mass the ritual words are but the guides, and not 
the fetters of devotion. The whole course of the office is to the 
devout Catholic one long occasion for prayer. It is made intense 
and living by the solemnity of the action. It is assuredly not 
chilled, but rather constantly upheld, by the familiar form and 
ceremonial. Every movement of the priest and his attendants, 
every time a bell is rung or a salutation or response is heard, is 
but another warning to pray—eagerly, keenly, ceaselessly—using 
the moments well, for now is the acceptable time. The Mass has 
hardly begun when the Collects summon all to offer their prayers 
for the good estate of Christendom, for these are the gathered 
prayers of all the brethren. After the Creed, the offertory warns 
us to present our lives as a living sacrifice before the Lord, and to 
pray for all our personal needs. The ceremony of the “ Lavabo” 
bids us pray for purity of heart and forgiveness of our remembered 
sins. Presently there are the so-called “ secret” prayers of the 
priest, where we bethink us of our hidden necessities. We join 
in the great intercession, and we are taught to make therein a 
special mention of every personal friend, and every individual soul, 
in life or death, for whom, by any personal reason, we are moved 
to pray. Presently, raising his voice, the priest cries, ‘‘ And to us 
sinners also.” It is a call to his hearers that they should turn 
again to ask of God the helps that, in their sin, they need. A 
few moments more and you will hear again the lifted voice reciting 
the ancient formula with which the Lord’s Prayer is ushered in; 
and all will follow it, for it is said aloud; and all will answer at 
the closing words, and join in that echo of them which comes after 
in the prayer against temptation. The “ Agnus Dei” is yet another 
summons, and its ery for mercy, for acceptance, and for peace 
is echoed in its turn by the beautiful prayer for the peace of the 
Church, which leads on to the Communion. That past, there 
follow prayers of thanksgiving, and the Mass is closed. 
Anyone is free, of course, to read the ritual words with scrupu- 
lous observance, and if it be helpful to his personal devotion he 
does well; but everyone is likewise free and is advised to adapt 
this course and movement of the ritual to his own soul’s wants, 
and to his own best methods of spiritual expression. Therefore 
the Mass is never rigid, cold, inert, as other rites have been 
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where ritual was the beginning and the end. The whole great 
company of worshippers in a Catholic cathedral are doing but one 
thing—they are joining, and they feel themselves to be joining, 
in one and the same great act; and yet at the same moment 
everyone is standing face to face in instant personal relation with 
the presence of God. 

If it were possible I would have wished to indicate to you a few 
of the many common plans for individual prayer, called ‘“‘ Methods 
of hearing Mass,” which are to be found in our various books. 
But prayer is not the only phase of that personal relation which 
religion means, and I must pass now to another form of it at 
least as universal. No one can deny the constant recurrence in 
human history of the idea of “ worship ”—that homage paid to 
the infinite Lord which we commemorate in the common use 
of language when we describe our religious office as “ Divine 
service. ” 

If it be true that religion means a relation of person to person, 
it is also evident that that relation does not imply any equality 
of rights such as we expect, rightly or wrongly, in the human 
relations we know. Freedom of one individual as against another 
we assume, and rightly, in our human conduct. For every 
assertion of a right to make me alter my own course for your 
advantage or desire must prove itself or be denied. Until you can 
show good reason to the contrary, [ am among men my own 
master, and, in right of my mere manhood, equal comrade of every 
man who breathes. But as between any man and the Divine, 
how vast, how ineffable, is the difference! 

I observe that in the post-Reformation systems of thought, and 
above all in those American new departures of which Emerson 
and Walt Whitman are the true exponents, there is a strong 
tendency to suggest that there is something base and servile in 
the acknowledgment of any dependence of a human person— 
even upon the Divine. Some of these people talk as if they 
might shake hands with God; others as if it were a fine thing to 
shake their fists at Him. One of the most brilliant, and as I 
fear most subtly mischievous, expositions of this kind of human 
pride is to be found in Emerson’s remarkable Essay on Self- 
reliance. Yet what utter nonsense it all is! One is tempted to 
ery out, like the sour sage, “‘ How God must laugh, if such a thing 
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could be, to see His wondrous manikins below!” If we are in 
fact face to face with a personality which is not one among other 
equal selves, but infinite—a self as against whom neither right 
nor duty can be predicated at all—a self without any possible 
selfishness, for whom all conceivable limitations are but as an idle 
fancy, and every imaginable power but as the lightest motion of 
His will—then our self-assertion as against such an one is a mere 
insanity. All ultimate goodness is and can be nothing but the 
adjustment of our personal volition to the standard of that one 
effectual will. If then revolt can be nothing in the end but self- 
destruction, it is merely ludicrous to enquire whether our human 
dignity is injured by the act of adoration. As from Him we 
derive our being, it cannot be false to say He is our Lord. If 
there be any sense in which we can talk of justice entering into 
so unequal a relation, it is most just that we should do Him 
service. 

The best reason for it, of course, is not that it is His due—for 
our refusal will hardly make Him poorer. As with prayer, so with 
worship also—it is for our sakes that we must lift our hearts 
to Him. It is exactly because the emptiness of human folly is 
prone to raise itself against the Master; it is because pride, 
rebellion, swollen insolence, are possible, that it is well we should 
remind ourselves of that eternal infinite disparity, and bow down 
and bend the knee. Not even of purity or truth did Christ so 
strongly speak as of humility, meekness, lowliness of heart. 

Not that there are not forms of self-reliance and respect which 
are wholesome and honourable, nay, even needful for the perfect 
service of our God. If each man reverenced himself to every 
height consistent with all other reverence the world would be 
quickly purified. It is against the self-insistence in the face of the 
Divine that we protest. Because to set up our will against the 
holy will is the very mark of sin, therefore to worship is of 
the essence of religion. 

I have seen the stout burghers of a Dutch town, assembled in 
their Groote Kerk, marching about with hats on, talking sturdily, 
to show that they disclaimed all figments of a reverent bearing. 
If their manner did not belie them, they were minded, I fear, to 
obey no more and no farther than they chose. To say that is 
to say they were independent centres of action in the universe: 
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and these like independent centres, in our own or any other 
organisation, are in fact disease, and must work out their own 
elimination. 

I fear that not a little of the common prejudice of a certain 
robust type of Englishman against the Catholic religion arises 
out of such a distaste as these Dutchmen, or as the typical John 
Bull of the past, would certainly have felt for anything in the way 
of worship which involved any very obvious abasement before 
a higher power. To the Catholic mind this is not dignity, but a 
monstrous littleness of soul. To us the acknowledgment of our 
dependence upon the Father as those “ little children ’’ of whom 
Christ spoke is a good and a beautiful thing. We believe that 
they who in this sense are “ poor in spirit” are “ blessed,” as 
the Master said ; we confess our nothingness in the face of the 
Almighty love, not grudgingly but joyously; and every time that 
we are privileged to assist at the offering of the Mass, we rejoice 
in it as in a special and most fitting opportunity for the act of 
adoration. 

It is to this ruling idea of worship that all our formal usages 
refer: a kneeling posture, a reverent demeanour; and all such 
symbols as the offering of incense, or of flowers and other precious 
things about the altar, which we think of as His throne. They 
are but poor attempts after the expression of that sense of reve- 
rence which it is surely our interest not to lose. Ruskin said 
once that “in reverence lies the chief joy and power of life.” The 
lack of it in the modern world is an evil deeper than we know. 
If you abolish the fashion and semblance of reverent worship in 
religion, where else will it survive ? 

Apart from symbolism, the note of worship is continued, through- 
out the whole office, by the constant recurrence of the poetic 
expression of the Divine praise. The hymn of the Nativity, 
“Glory to God in the highest ;” the hymn of the Trinity, which 
we call the “ Preface,” with the “ Holy, holy,” that follows it, are 
in fact the earliest Christian poetry. Other psalms and chants of 
the like intent were added, as the devotional sentiment of the 
various churches ruled. You may think it is unmeaning that 
men should “ praise God ” ; and so it would be if it were not that 
spontaneous expression of our gladness in His perfect majesty 
which is but the translating of our adoration into words, Your 
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blustering burgher chanting formal psalms may be but “a sound- 
ing brass”; but the humble soul, who for the pure delight of 
thinking upon God must needs proclaim His glory, is but joining, 
as our own Preface puts it, in the Heavenly Song. 

There is yet another sense in which the Mass is charged with an 
intense adoration, such as must often amaze an earnest stranger. 
As the action rises towards its culminating point, you cannot fail 
to notice how the signs of waywardness, or vanity, or inattention 
gradually cease. Those who have been sitting, kneel—those who 
have been reading lay their brows upon their hands to pray. 
And when the warning bell has rung, there is throughout a 
Catholic Church an intense silence, a rapt devotion, such as I, 
at. least, have never elsewhere seen. It is in that moment that 
you may see how reverence alone can solemnize and glorify the 
trivialities of life. From the squalid warrens of the poor, from 
the sordid worries of the middle class, from the idle vanities of 
fashion, they are gathered together—as of old—for the breaking 
of the bread. They have come to pay their service to that 
Majesty before whom all differences fade. And as the great words 
are said, the great act done, they are rapt beyond the little 
things about their feet, and are forced to look up, if it be but for 
a moment, at the mighty things that are eternal. In that great 
moment, even the least of His little ones may be glorified by the 
solemnity and the enthusiasm of adoration. The inspiration of 
high poetry and of glorious music is a noble thing, but for us 
there is a way of nobler inspiration open to the dull and the 
unlearned at least as readily as to the wise whenever Mass is 
said. 

The third idea which I set before you is the need of a Divine 
Communion. I know not, indeed, how I may express to you with 
any clearness what to us that word conveys. I have said that 
the idea of prayer—the access from our side to God—is inherent 
in the very conception of a personal relation between the Finite 
and the Infinite. If that is one side, Communion is the other. 
The sense of our dependence, which we express as worship, is not 
inconsistent, to the Christian, with the belief that in another 
sense, transcending our imagination, we may yet be made one 
with the Divine. If you will read the intense chapters at the 
end of John’s Gospel, or if you read any of the great books of 
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religious utterance, such as the “‘ Imitation,” you will see that the 
sense of the Divine Love cannot remain for the religious soul a 
merely intellectual proposition. ‘ Whosoever eateth My flesh 
abideth in Me, and Tin Him.” ‘“ That they may be one as we are 
one; I in them and thou in Me,’—such phrases, commonly de- 
scribed as mystical, are reiterated over and over again. And in 
the passion of the Son of God, the great writers of the Church 
have delighted to talk of dying to themselves and to all earthly 
things that they may be the more lost in their Beloved. 

These things are of personal experience, and to those who are 
without they will seem nothing. I desire now only to point out 
that the personal relation of each finite self to the Infinite Self 
of which I began by speaking cannot be otherwise thought of 
than as a union of love; whatever in the marvels of the infinite 
such love may mean. This love, not merely of man for God, but 
of God for man, is of the essence of the Christian, as indeed of 
any religion. Now of love itself, in any phase of it, what can we 
say?’ We have said and sung an infinite deal about it; but we 
can say little more than that it is a union of two souls, wherein 
in some sense their personal interests have fallen away so that 
they are to each another no longer alien, but as one. What, then, 
would such love be, if it could transcend our limits and be taken 
up into the Divine? We could not, apart from any revelation, 
have professed to say; but we may say without unreason that in 
such a conception we have a key at least to some of the aspects 
of the sacramental and mystic conceptions of the Divine Commu- 
nion ; of an Infinite Love, who gives Himself to us, whose delight 
it is to dwell with us, whose yearning is for our answering 
love, who makes Himself like to our lowliness that He may reach 
us and draw us to Himself; who can indeed, if we will love Him, 
be one with us and yet our God, as we can indeed be lost in Him 
and yet be none the less the personal selves He made. 

I cannot pretend to tell you, even remotely, of that hidden 
wisdom of the spiritual experience. None of you who have read 
the lives and writings of the Saints can doubt that it exists, and 
that they who have expressed it were uttering the most sacred 
truths they knew, for the truth of which they would have counted 
it a joy to die. You may think they are deceived, but that 
intense belief is a tremendous fact of our humanity, and has had 
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and still has its immense results. There is, however, you explain it, 
a human craving for such oneness with the far-off Infinite; and 
in the Mass it has found, among all manner of men, its full and 
abiding satisfaction. The idea of such communion is, as you already 
know, inherent in its earliest plan, as it was the main idea of the 
Last Supper itself. In early times, the actual reception of the 
Sacramental Communion by all present was the usual custom ; 
but at an early date, for various reasons, that ceased to be ex- 
pected. Nevertheless, so strongly is this side of the Mass insisted 
on that you will find that all our books of devotion exhort the 
hearer, if he is not prepared for the actual reception of the 
Eucharist, to make at that part of the Mass the meditations and 
exercises which are known as a Spiritual Convmunion—that he 
may thereby take unto himself, if not the sacramental fulness of 
the Divine Love, at least so much of the sense and effect of that 
union with the present God as in his duller spiritual state he 
may. 

The three ideas to which I have now sought to direct your 
attention are, however, all dominated by the last, which con- 
tains in itself the wide and fundamental distinction between 
the Mass and every other form of the public worship of God. I 
have called it the realization of the presence of God. 

To all who believe in God He must of logical necessity be, in 
some sense, always present. But when Christ said that “ where 
two or three are gathered together in my name, there am I in 
the midst of them,’ He was referring to the evident fact that 
for the human consciousness there may and must be a special 
presence of God, on those occasions when His children come before 
Him. Here, as so often in the Catholic Creed, we come upon the 
note of human solidarity. God is present to any religious soul; 
but where the brethren are gathered together—where the 
collective life of the Christian society is manifested—there He is, 
so to say, more fully present, and more near. It is good to pray 
alone, and to lift up the silent worship of the heart; but it is 
better, it is indeed a duty, to come forth and join with others 
in a social act of worship, in a common prayer for all the common 
need. For the Church of Christ is above all things an organic 
community, wherein none are isolated, none rejected, none sent 
empty away. The representative office of the Priest, offering the 
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Mass in the name of all the people, absent as well as present, dead 
as well as alive, is itself the sign and token of this corporate 
character. The congregation—each particular é««rfdva—is but 
the representative of all the Church; and to each there comes, 
as we believe, the real presence of that Lord who has called the 
Church His bride. 

It is not enough that one should know, as an intellectual 
proposition, that God is here. It is of much more consequence 
that one should realize it—that His personal nearness should be 
brought home to one’s heart. We may know that a close friend 
is not far off, but that knowledge has on us a very different effect 
from the sound of a well-known step, and the hearing of a long- 
remembered voice. Now the one thing which, above all else, 
I venture here to claim for the great office of the Catholic 
Church, is that it brings home to us the vivid, palpable sense 
of “God with man.” 

At this point, however, the subject passes out beyond my reach. 
I have more than occupied the space of time appointed to me. 
And I could not hope, even if I delayed you far longer, to bring 
home to you what is meant in the spiritual experience of the 
Catholic world by the Sacramental Presence. There are some 
things which it is not granted to man to utter, at least in the 
ordinary ways of speech. 

I will close, therefore, by pointing you for a moment to an 
entirely different, but not alien, aspect of the great office of 
the Church. 

It has many forms and many uses; but in such a world as that 
we live in there is one great use which should not be forgotten. 
It may clothe itself in the simplest surroundings and yet do all 
its work for men. But in the ancient ritual and the ceremonial 
tradition there is an opportunity which the Church has always 
gladly used, clothing upon it all the glory of architecture and 
of music, all the wealth of colour anc. of precious things which the 
devotion of the servants of God can offer in the highest act of their 
worship. You know, my friends, what an infinite impulse this 
very desire to glorify the place and the occasion in which the 
Lord came to His people has been to Art in all the Catholic 
centuries. Until some such religious fervour comes again, your 
Art will strive but slowly. Do not say: “ To what purpose is this 
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waste?” That which in the service of God is used to make 
more glorious the common worship of the people is one of the best 
gifts that can be given to God’s poor. In many parts of the East 
End of London, as a Protestant observer lately said, there is no 
place of light and beauty but the Catholic Church. And what 
higher work can art and beauty do than that of the handmaid 
of a religion which is itself the solace and inspiration of the poor ? 
If I could go on to tell you what we know of the human uses 
which this office serves, I should have much to say of its utility 
for many kinds of men. But it is to the poor, whom He most 
loved on earth, that the fullest advantage of His great com- 
memoration comes. You may do much for social conditions—you 
may redress much injustice and open many avenues of success ; 
but nothing you can do will compensate those who bear the 
misery of the world for what they will lose if you deprive them 
of a living religion, and of that great public act in which all that 
is hard in human conditions needs must fall away, and in which 
all that is glorious in human wealth is taken up into the glory 
of the Divine. 
B. F. C. COSTELLOE. 
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MADAME DE GENLIS. 


By M. C. M. SIMPSON. 
II. 


MADAME DE GENLIS and Madlle. d'Orléans, with Henriette de 
Sercey, and little Eglantine Lawoestine (Madame de Genlis’ 
niece and granddaughter), and Pamela, left Paris on the 
11th October, 1791. They were escorted to London by the 
celebrated Pétion: at this time Madame de Genlis sympathised 
strongly with the Girondin party, to which the Duke of Orleans, 
who later on joined the Jacobins, and her husband belonged. 
Pétion was one of their leaders, and he shared her horror at the 
excesses of the Jacobins. It was rumoured that he would be 
elected Maire of Paris—the office in which he afterwards showed 
such deplorable weakness—but he assured her that nothing should 
ever induce him to accept the post. “If I do consent,” he said, 
“T am willing that you should ever afterwards look upon me as 
the most despicable of men.” 

Madame de Genlis had already visited England in 1788, and 
made friends with all the most remarkable people, who were de- 
lighted to welcome her again. From London they went to Bath, 
where she was delighted with the English actors. ‘ Her interest in 
studying human nature induced her to make a pilgrimage to Llan- 
gollen, to see the celebrated friends Lady Eleanor Butler and Miss 
Ponsonby ; but while she admired their constancy she disapproved 
of their allowing friendship to become a passion. She says,— 


“The greatest possible calamity for a tender heart is to cherish a passionate 


attachment for a frail and perishable being, from whom it may be separated by a 


thousand things, and certainly will be severed by death. Such a passion, however 
pure, is sure to be the source of many heartaches and bitter trials, if even it be not 
in the end mingled with remorse.” 

Even in marriage Madame de Genlis considered love, as a passion, 


quite out of place.* They spent a long time at Bury St. 
N.S. II. 24 
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, 


Edmunds, where she received much kindness from the “ Chevalier’ 
Bunbury; Arthur Young,t the celebrated agriculturist, whose 
journal is so interesting; and many other people. In the follow- 
ing September, soon after the massacres in the prisons, the 
Duke of Orleans desired her to bring back Mademoiselle, but she 
could not persuade herself to return to France. She was horrified 
by the threatening tone assumed by the French newspapers 
towards the King and Queen, and she wrote a long letter of 
expostulation to Pétion, which she begged him to publish. He 
was too timid to allow either her name or his own to appear, but 
he inserted it anonymously in the Patriote Francais. By this 
time he was Maire. Madame de Genlis suspected that a plot was 
on foot to carry off Mademoiselle, and she applied to Fox and ° 
Sheridan for advice. The latter traveiled to Bury St. Edmunds 
to see her, and was struck with the resemblance of Pamela to his 
late wife, the beautiful Miss Linley, who had died of a broken 
heart, in consequence of her attachment to Lord Edward Fitz- 
gerald. He invited the whole party to stay with him at Isle- 
worth, fell desperately in love with Pamela, and towards the end 
of their visit proposed, and was gratefully accepted by her and 
Madame de Genlis, although he was forty-six, and the young 
lady seventeen, and Madame de Genlis was well aware of his 
dissipated life and character. She was true to her principle, that 
in marriage position and distinction were everything. The Duke, 
insisting on the return of his daughter, Sheridan then accom- 
panied the ladies to Dover. They intended to go on to Paris, 
where Madame de Genlis would give up her charge, resign her 
post, and return with Pamela to England, when the marriage was 
immediately to take place. 

An immense crowd collected to greet Mademoiselle on the beach 
at Calais—the last time that a Bourbon received a welcome until 
the Restoration. At Chantilly they were met by a courier from 
the Duke, desiring them to go back ; but they pushed on to their 
old quarters in the Convent of Bellechasse. They found M. de 
Genlis-Sillery and the Duke, now called Egalité, awaiting their 
arrival. The Duke was gloomy, preoccupied, his expression wild 


* See her novel “ Les Méres Rivales,” 
+ Author of the well-known “ Travels in France” before and during the Revo- 
lution. 
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and haggard. He earnestly entreated Madame de Genlis to take 
his daughter to Tournay in Belgium, pending the decision of 
the Assembly exempting Mademoiselle from the list of emigrants. 
They were all very sad, and to dissipate their gloom M. de Sillery 
took them to the theatre. Lord Edward Fitzgerald happened 
to be in the house, and was as much struck as Sheridan had been 
with the resemblance of Pamela to the woman he had loved. 
The Duke and M. de Genlis-Sillery accompanied the ladies as 
far as Rainsy, where they spent the day ; and Madame de Genlis 
had an opportunity of speaking seriously to the Duke. She 
urged him to quit France for America, and assured him that his 
new friends the Jacobins would play him. false. To which he 
retorted that he had cast in his lot with them, and, although 
willing to take her opinion on history or literature, her advice 
on politics had no influence on him. The conversation became 
almost a dispute, and he left the room abruptly. 

She next tried to persuade her husband to leave France. He 
could have done so easily, and have carried with him two hundred 
thousand frances. He listened attentively ; was moved by her en- 
treaties ; said that he abhorred the brutalities of the Jacobins, but 
that Robespierre and his satellites were too mediocre for their 
influence to last; that order and morality, without which exist- 
ence was impossible, must speedily be restored; and, finally, that it 
would be acrime for an honest man to leave France while he could 
add another voice in favour of order and clemency. He lamented 
that the Duke had given himself over to evil councils, and had 
strayed into a wrong path, trying to blind himself with a sort 
of desperate enthusiasm as to the consequences. All her prayers 
were in vain. The Duke took leave of the ladies the next 
morning. He was profoundly depressed. “Adieu, Madame,” was 
all he could say. The emotion betrayed by his voice upset Madame 
de Genlis completely. “I could not speak,” she writes. “I held 
out my hand; he pressed it fervently ; then, suddenly turning 
away, ordered our postillions to drive on.” M. de Sillery 
accompanied them to the frontier. She never saw him or the 
Duke again.* 

Lord Edward Fitzgerald followed Pamela to Tournay, and 
on the day after their arrival proposed to her, and was joyfully 


* The Duke was guillotined in November 1793 ; M. de Sillery in the same year. 
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accepted. They were married almost immediately. Neither she 
nor Madame de Genlis had a single qualm of conscience for 
deserting Sheridan, of whom we hear no more. 

Although the Duke had promised to send for his daughter, 
weeks passed and no one came. In January they were horrified 
by the news of the King’s execution. The Duke of Orleans wrote 
to his son: “My heart is tortured; but I felt obliged, in the 
cause of liberty, and for the sake of my country, to ” ete. 
M. de Sillery sent his public protest to his wife :— 


“T do not vote for death, first, because Louis does not deserve it; secondly, 
because we have no right to try him; thirdly, because I consider that his 
condemnation would be a great political blunder.” 


He added in his letter that in pronouncing such an opinion 
he knew that he was pronouncing his own sentence of death. 
He at once went to the Abbaye and gave himself up. He might 
yet have escaped, but his wife says that the Jacobins would not 
relinquish so wealthy a prey. His heroism, his noble sincerity, 
were some consolation to her in her anxiety, and afterwards 
in her grief for his terrible fate. 

On the 31st March one of the commissioners to the army told 
Madame de Genlis that the Austrians were expected on the next 
day, and on the following morning she and her party set off 
surrounded by French troops for St. Amand, Dumouriez’s quarters. 
Rumours of his desertion reached their ears. The manifold 
dangers surrounding her, the frightful news constantly arriving 
from Paris, completely turned her head. She says that she was 
quite beside herself. She could not bear to involve Mademoiselle 
in her fate, and she entreated the Duc de Chartres to relieve 
her of her charge. The Duc entreated her not to abandon his 
sister, but she persisted. Mademoiselle was overwhelmed with 
grief. On the following night she watched her gouvernante’s 
preparations for departure in silent dispair. At length, towards 
morning, she fell asleep. Madame de Genlis hung over her, as 
she thought, for the last time, then went into the next room, fell 
on her knees, and with a sudden impulse vowed that if God ever 
restored her to prosperity she would spend every penny, beyond 
what was absolutely necessary, in relieving others. The vow 
was superfluous; no one ever gave away more lavishly or was 
more indifferent to money than she was throughout her life. 
She crept away quietly. The young Duke again renewed his 
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entreaties. At last, just as she was setting off, he came down 
with his sister in his arms, and seated her in the carriage by 
Madame de Genlis. She was in a white muslin peignoir. There 
was no time to fetch either clothes or jewels; the only thing saved 
was her watch, which hung over her bed. 

Madame de Genlis had regained her self-possession, and from 
this time showed none of the pusillanimity of which she was so 
much ashamed. She was able to sustain the spirit of the young 
girls Mademoiselle and Henriette, and to bear the responsibility 
thrust on her with becoming dignity. She says that she was 
equally indebted to them for their youthful buoyancy ; that with 
persons of her own age she hardly thinks she could have kept up 
through the journey, surrounded by hostile troops, and fearing 
every moment to be recognised by the enemy, the Royalists and 
Revolutionists. They gave themselves out as English. At 
Mons the girls fell ill with measles. The Prince de Lambesc 
met Madame de Genlis at the chemist’s and was so base as to 
denounce them to the Austrian General Mack. He was too 
generous to betray them ; on the contrary, he procured passports 
for them, and sent them on to Switzerland, where they spent more 
than a year under the names of Mrs. Lennox and her nieces, 
the Miss Stuarts, constantly obliged by the authorities to shift 
their quarters, until they found a refuge in the Convent of St. 
Claire at Bremgarten. Not a penny reached Mademoiselle from 
France. All she received was one hundred and eighty louis from 
her uncle, the Duke of Modena, who refused to give her an 
asylum. No words, Madame de Genlis says, can express the 
strength of mind and the sweetness of temper of her pupil during 
this long period of failing health, danger, and privation:* one 


would have thought that she had never known luxury or even > 


comfort? They had no books, but Madame de Genlis had many 
MS. extracts from the best authors. Music, painting, needlework, 
exercise, and religious services filled up the day. Not a moment 
was unoccupied. They had no newspapers, this enabled Madame 
de Genlis later on to conceal from Mademoiselle her father’s 
dreadful death. The Duc de Chartres was so well known 
as to expose them to constant recognition. He consented with 


great regret to leave them. ‘The excellent education that he had 


* She showed equal greatness of soul as Madame Adélaide in 1848. 
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received in prosperity enabled him to earn his bread, and to bear 
privation and fatigue without complaining. He had learnt many 
useful trades and foreign languages. At one time he worked as 
a watchmaker ; at another he became professor of geometry in a 
Swiss college. 

On the 9th November the news of M. de Sillery’s execution 
reached Bremgarten. The grief and remorse of Madame de Genlis 
caused her to fall ill for the first time since her exile. Early 
in the following spring they heard that the Princesse de Conti, 
aunt of Mdlle. d’Orléans, was at Fribourg; and, believing that 
her pupil would be safer under the wing of the princess than 
at Bremgarten, where they were continually harassed by the 
authorities, Madame de Genlis induced her to write to ask her 
aunt to receive her. The princess replied by a warm invitation, 
and in the month of May sent for Mademoiselle. Madame de 
Genlis never could bear the pain of saying good-bye, and on the fatal 
morning locked herself in her room, sending word to Mademoiselle 
that she had gone out for the day. She heard the poor girl come 
downstairs and sob at her door, but she would not speak, and 
Mademoiselle passed on. They did not meet again for years, but 
they wrote to each other whenever it was possible. After the 
departure of her pupil. Madame de Genlis could not bear to remain 
at Bremgarten, and she travelled day and night with her niece 
under assumed names to Utrecht, where M. de Valence was 
living. He was anxious that they should remain with hin, 
but his mother-in-law preferred her independence. She left 
Henriette under his care, and went on to Altona, where she 
remained for nearly a year under the name of Miss Clarke; then 
she lived with M. de Valence and Henriette at Altona, and 
Henriette married a rich Hamburg merchant called Mathieson. 
Her aunt apologises for the mésalliance. From Altona Madame 
de Genlis went to Berlin and Holstein, and finally again to 
Berlin. Her exile lasted for seven years, and her vivid de- 
scriptions of her adventures and experience fill volumes, and are 
extremely interesting. She met with great kindness from people 
of all ranks, including the King of Prussia. She supported 
herself by writing, teaching, and needlework. Her courage was 
indomitable, and her industry unremitting. 

In the year 1800 she received permission to return to France. 
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Her daughter, Madame de Valence, whom she had not seen for 
nine years, met her at Brussels, and together they went to Paris. 
She found many changes for the worse in- manners and customs. 
The delightful little suppers which used to close the day had 
disappeared; dinners at four o'clock, after which the guests and 
hosts all hurried away to business or pleasure, were substituted. 
In old times the ladies led the way to the dinner or supper table; 
the host then asked the two ladies highest in rank to sit on 
either side of him, and the hostess called the two next in 
importance to her side; the rest of the ladies seated themselves, 
and the men then stepped in according to their fancy; no hostess 
would be so wanting in reserve as to ask any man to sit by her 
for an hour and a half, nor would any host rush to the other end 
of the room to fetch the lady of the highest rank and carry her 
off in triumph, and assign partners and the others. Dulness is 
enevitable, she says, when there is no liberty of choice. She 
laments the disappearance of sedan-chairs and the substitution 
of hackney-coaches, which she thinks very dangerous for foot 
passengers. These coaches bore on their panels the arms of their 
former noble owners, all of whom had been exiled or guillotined. 
In the shops she sees their portraits exposed for sale; their houses 
were turned into shops. She buys some baskets, and gives her 
address. “Madame,” said the shopman, “vous étes chez vous.” 
It was the Hdétel de Genlis, which she had not recognised. She 
is disgusted by the free-and-easy manners of young people in 
society ;-the deference to sex and age observed in former days had 
vanished, and the purity of the language was spoilt by the intro- 
duction of Jacobin slang. The churches she found deserted by 
all, except a few women. In the provinces the pleasant relations 
between the peasantry and the seigneurs existed no longer. In 
old times the seigneurs opened their parks to the people, pro- 
vided amusement and refreshment, and mixed in the dances; now 
the utmost they did was to keep out of the way, and allow the 
peasants to provide for themselves. More than a year elapsed 
before she could endure to pass through the Place de la 
Révolution, where so many of those near and dear to her had 
perished by the guillotine. 

She had given up all her douaire to her children. M. de 
Valence told her she was incapable of managing her affairs, and 
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took her to see her aunt, Madame de Montesson, who was in high 
favour with Madame Bonaparte, and who owed her a third of a 
fortune left by anuncle. She was coldly received, and put off with 
a small proportion of the sum due to her, and even this was not 
fully paid. She wrote “Les Malencontreux,” which obtained great 
success, and followed it up with two more tales. She next wrote 
“ Mademoiselle de Clermont,” a charming little historical novel, 
for which she received four thousand francs. In four months she 
had earned enough to furnish a little apartment, but she found 
Paris too dear, and went to Versailles. She fell ill,and at last was 
persuaded to ask the Government for a home. Apartments were 
given to her in the Arsenal, where she lived for many years, seeing 
all the most interesting people, quarrelling with the librarian, 
M. Ameilhon, and writing assiduously. Her novel “ Madame de 
la Vallitre” drew tears from the eyes of Bonaparte; he sent 
M. de Rémusat to her to offer her a pension of six thousand francs. 
She accepted, and in return wrote to the Emperor long letters on 
all sorts of subjects every fortnight, but she never would attend 


‘his Court. In 1812 she could bear M. Ameilhon no longer, and 


she took an apartment in the Rue des Lions. Miss Edgeworth 
describes a visit to her at this time :— 


“After ringing the bell, we presently heard doors open and little footsteps 
approaching nigh. The door was opened by a girl of about Honora’s size, holding 
an ill-set-up wavering candle in her hand, the light of which fell full upon her 
face and figure. Her face was remarkably intelligent—dark sparkling eyes, 
dark hair curled in the most fashionable long corkscrew ringlets over her eyes 
and cheeks. She parted the ringlets to take a full view of us. The dress of her 
figure by no means suited the head and the elegance of her attitude. What her 
nether weeds might be we could not distinctly see, but they seemed a coarse 
short petticoat, like what Molly Bristow’s children would wear. After surveying 
us and hearing our name was Kdgeworth, she smiled graciously and bid us follow 
her, saying, ‘ Maman est chez elle.’ She led the way with the grace of a young 
lady who has been taught to dance across two ante-chambers, miserable looking ; 
but miserable or not, no home in Paris can be without them. The girl, or young lady 
—for we were still in doubt which to think her—led us into a small room, in which 
the candles were so well screened by a green tin screen that we could scarcely 
distinguish the tall form of a lady in black, who rose from her chair by the fire- 
side. As the door opened a great puff of smoke came from the huge fireplace at 
the same moment, She came forward, and we made our way towards her as well 
as we could through a confusion of tables, chairs, and work-baskets, china, writing- 
desks and inkstands, and birdcages, and a harp. She did not speak, and as her 
back was now turned to both fire and candle I could not see her face or anything 
but the outline of her form and her attitude. Her form was the remains of a fine 
form, her attitude that of a woman used to a better drawing-room. 
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“T being foremost, and she silent, was compelled to speak to the figure in dark- 
ness. ‘Madame de Genlis nous a fait lhonneur de nous mander qu’elle voulait 
bien nous permettre de lui rendre visite,’ said I, or words to that effect, to which 
she replied by taking my hand and saying something in which ‘charmée’ was 
the most intelligible word. While she spoke she looked over my shoulder at my 
father, whose bow, I presume, told her he was a gentleman, for she spoke to him 
immediately as if she wished to please, and seated us in fauteuils near the fire. 
I then had a full view of her face: figure very thin, and melancholy dark eyes,. 
long sallow cheeks, compressed thin lips, two or three black ringlets on a high 
forehead, a cap that Mrs. Grier might wear—altogether an appearance of fallen 
fortunes, worn-out health, and excessive but guarded irritability. To me there 
was nothing of that engaging, captivating manner which I had been taught to 
expect. She seemed to me to be alive only to literary quarrels and jealousies. 
The muscles of her face as she spoke, or as my father spoke to her, quickly and 
too easily expressed hatred and anger. . She is now, you know, dévote 
acharnée. .. . But my father judges of her much more favourably than I do, 
She evidently took pains to please him, and he says he is sure she is a person over 
whose mind he could gain great ascendency. 

“T had almost forgotten to tell you that the little girl who showed us in isa 
girl whom she is educating. ‘Elle m’appelle maman, mais elle n’est pas ma fille.’ 
The manner in which this little girl spoke to Madame de Genlis and looked at her 
appeared to me more in her favour than anything else.” 


Madame de Genlis was never happy unless she was teaching 
and bringing up young people. SBesides her four royal pupils, 
her own daughters, nephews, nieces, and grandchildren, she con- 
stantly adopted any promising child that fell in her way, and her 
pupils seem to have turned out well and returned her kindness 
with care and affection. Casimir Boecker, whom she adopted in 
Germany, was as devoted to her in her later years as the most 
affectionate son. During the winter of 1812, she saw a great 


deal of company, received once a week, and gave musical parties 


and charades. She is very severe on the affectation of many people, 
especially women, who, while spending all their time in society, 
pretend to be bored to death by it. She left the Rue des Lions 
and set up with Casimir in the Rue St. Anne,—the name had been 
changed to the Rue Helvétius; she never rested till the name 
of the saint was restored and that of the philosopher banished. 
Napoleon fell, and she rejoiced in the restoration of her old 
friends the Bourbons. She saw her beloved pupils again for the 
first time since their parting in Switzerland. When the Duc 
d’Orléans introduced her to his wife, Marie Amélie told her that 
she had long wished to make her acquaintance: “Car j’aime 
passionément deux choses,—vos éléves et vos ouvrages.” 
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In 1819 M.de Valence, who was in failing health, induced 
Madame de Genlis to take up her abode with him. Although past 
seventy, she seems to have been as brilliant as ever, and they 
received all sorts of remarkable people. She complains that the 
social influence of women had declined.* Art and literature 
were no longer subjects of conversation: the men sate in a circle 
discussing politics, disregarding the presence of the other sex. 

She remained with M. de Valence until his death in 1822. 

Early in 1823 M. Barriere (who has published an abridged 
edition of her memoirs) called on her in the Place Royale. He 
writes that he 


‘‘found her sitting before a table covered with all sorts of objects,—tooth- 
brushes, false hair, jam-pots, egg-shells, combs, a roll, pomatum, capillaire, a 
cup of coffee, an end of candle, implements for making artificial flowers, a 
water-colour sketch, some cheese, an inkstand, books, and two sheets of foolscap, 
on which she was writing verses. In the midst of this confusion she received 
my niece and me with the air, ease, and grace of a great lady. After looking at 
my niece she said, turning to me, ‘She is charming!- That sweet face, that fresh- 
ness and brilliancy remind me of my own youth. Thanks to my active and sober 
habits, I preserved it longer than most women, and even when I was advanced in 
years I was surrounded by homage, You may be told that I was beautiful—that 
is not true; but I was excessively pretty.’” 

At this time she was nearly eighty. Her memoirs were pub- 
lished by herself in 1825, but her life was prolonged till the year 
1830. She died four months after her pupil, Louis Philippe, had 
ascended the throne, after a very short illness, surrounded by 
friends and pupils, her grandchildren and their mother, retaining 
her faculties, her interests, and her activity to the last. 

It has been impossible to give an adequate account of the long 
life of this extraordinary woman, passed in such extraordinary 
times, in the space of two articles ; but the reader will have reason 
to be grateful if he should be induced by this bald outline to read 
her memoirs and novels, which together give an admirable picture 
of life and manners under the Ancien Régime, the Empire, and 
the Restoration, and are, especially the memoirs, as amusing and 
interesting as they are instructive.—M. C. M. SIMPSON. 


* M. de Tocqueville used to say that the Revolution had permanently destroyed 
their influence. 
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GEORGE ELIOT’S COUNTRY AND COUNTRY 
CHARACTERS. 


By JAMES PURVES. 


“But, bless us, things may be lovable that are not altogether handsome, I 
hope.”—Adam Bede. 


In George Eliot’s exquisite descriptions of the midland country, 
and vivid character sketches of country folk, we have what is 
most permanent in her novels. We are now, so far removed 
from her and the times she portrayed, able to sufficiently appre- 
ciate and appraise them. Whatever controversy may arise about 
her novels and her art, there is an unanimity of opinion that 
she has done to the midlands what Scott did to the highlands,— 
made them famous. “The loss of the country has seemed very 
bitter to me,” she wrote in London in her forty-first year. How 
great her love was for her nativity is visible in every chapter 
of her novels; her heart goes out in bits of description, in 
delicate phrasings, in character talk, and in recurring now and 
again to her days of childhood and youth in the country, days 
that are: made interesting by commonplace individuals and 
pathetic and picturesque by the wide and warm sympathy of 
a woman of genius. She touches one’s heart with the reflected 
heat from her own, as she displays her fondness and affection for 
the olden days and bygone ways. Probably the most charming 
bit of pastoral writing, the nearest approach to word painting 
in our literature, is in her introduction to “Felix Holt,’— it is 
perfect art, it is perfect nature. 

In a letter she said that on her the country air had always a 
magical effect. This magical charm of country life and scenery 
and character which glows in her works is more than a sentiment 
that figures in fiction and ballads. To some it is the very breath 
of life: it sways us in life, it gives us love of hearth and home; 
and this love of small patches of earth and straw-thatched 
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380 GEORGE ELIOT'S COUNTRY 


cottages which, mayhap, we and our fathers have been born and 
bred in and called their own, is the sturdy stuff that forms 
agitations ; its motive power rules the destiny of peasants and 
crofters, and has overturned administrations. Love of country 
starts from one’s own parish home, and widens and deepens from 
parish to country and merges into that of the nation. George 
Eliot’s novels will nourish us in the love of rural life and rural 
ways and pastoral England. 

I do not hold up George Eliot’s past rural life as a model, 
or her characters as patterns, for I believe that no life is so 
full of interest as the life around one’s self. It is said that all 
picturesqueness of life is gone, that the world of the country 
villages is done, that they are going to the dogs. That has been 
an old, old cry, so old that sometimes it becomes new. The cry 
was heard in George Eliot’s rural world; it will be ever heard 
in the land as long as the country is the cradle and nursery, 
and the cities are the workshops and graves and prisons. It 
is the law of life for the young to flock to cities with all the 
possibilities, with scope for the fulfilment of the dreams and 
desires of young hearts and new talents; while the aged, fond 
of ease and quiet, babble of village commons and fairs, and olden 
times and bygone ways, the churchyard where the dead were 
carried on spokes, and of a rural economy where for a man to 
be unmarried was to be a failure in life. The time of George 
Eliot’s novels was that golden age immediately before the 
railways were started; it was an age probably about the most 
picturesque in history. It was certainly the perfect age of 
nicknames, and was the climax of country life, for country life 
can never hereafter possess its lost, remote and far apartness. 
A living novelist, Thomas Hardy, in “The Trumpet Major,’ has 
portrayed that old-world feeling, and the old folk who never 
travelled beyond their native valley, not even on their honey- 
moon, who had no desire to look beyond their native hills, or 
see bigger sights than the market town possessed,—those stay-at- 
home mortals whose model was their father, to whom a new fact 
was a lie, to whom the world was their village, and their mother 
the finest woman in the world. Like a living mother, George 
Ehot never tires of telling us in pictorial language that life 1s 
all the sweeter and fuller in being rooted to some spot. Why, 
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a butcher will inform you that native lambs are better than 
bought-in lambs, as they have never been disturbed or lost their 
first fattening. “It’s poor work,” says Luke the miller, “changing 
your countryside.” It was her aim to reduce social life and 
customs to a science; in her hands the freaks of mortals, a few 
laws of life, and a little hot blood make a novel as scientifically 
interesting as observations do in Darwin’s or Herbert Spencer’s. 
What she has written in “ Mill on the Floss” applies to a wider 
district than that on the banks of the Floss, and well answers 
such objection. 


“Tt is a sordid life, you say, this of the Tullivers and Dodsons, and without that 
primitive rough simplicity of wants, that hard, submissive, ill-paid toil, that child- 
like spelling out of what nature has written, which gives its poetry to peasant 
life. .. . To be honest and poor was never a Dodson’s motto, still less to seem 
rich though being poor ; rather the family motto was to be honest and rich ; and 
not only rich, but richer than was supposed. To live respected and have the 
proper bearers at your funeral was an achievement of the ends of existence that 
would be entirely nullified, if, on the reading of your will, you sank in the opinions 
of your fellow men, either by turning out to be poorer than they expected, or 
by leaving your money in acapricious manner without strict regard to degrees 
of kin. The right thing must always be done towards kindred.” 


Her genius has transformed such outwardly commonplace, 
rural folk into honest, likable English characters. 

George Eliot, like all great authors, has a great deal of plebeian 
sympathy. She looked from the commonplace upwards. To her 
there was no commonplaceness in the people; she has told us the 
way she learnt something of the deep pathos of human nature 
and its sublime mysteries was by living amongst people more 
or less vulgar. Commonplace is not to be found in work ; work 
always makes the human form picturesque, and a fit object for 
contemplative regard. The hewers of wood and drawers of 
water are the chief players in the tragedy of life, and have 
important engagements in the world. Do not all her stories 
exactly represent to us that feeling that overswayed her—that 
amongst all such ordinary mortals is more easily seen than among 
others the hand at work of a great unknown, invisible power, 
from whose sway there is no escape, move how one will? One 
almost might be pardoned for thinking that in her there lingered 
some echoes of the old demon-worship, so relentless and stern 
is she in some of her characters, who were so encircled in evil 
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spells and could not get out of reach of their native divinities. 
Commonplace, artisan folk have blood and breeding. Felix Holt, 
like many a brave English artisan, stoutly and manfully said 
with the air of an aristocrat: “I have the blood of a line of 
handicraftsmen in my veins, and I want to stand up for the lot 
of the handicraftsmen as a good lot.” 

In none of her characters does she prove David Hume’s statement 
that poverty and hard labour debase the minds of the common 
people, and render them unfit for any science and ingenious 
profession ; she gives no indication, no sign, no hope, that they 
were able to better themselves, or that they had any strength to 
raise themselves above their level. It is easy for an eminent 
surgeon to say that a farm labourer in good employment is about 
the happiest in the world; the farm labourer would, I fancy, if 
he were asked, say that the surgeon’s life is a long way happier. 
To appreciate these common folk’s lot in life, and the part they 
play in the round of existence, to understand them, to find out 
their good qualities, and to see beauty in their surroundings 
and good in themselves, we must leave behind us the sense of 
superiority, the patronage, we are apt to take with us to things 
and persons we consider beneath us. They are as interesting as 
kings are, if we try to understand them with an unbiased mind, 
with wide thoughts, and feeling for the life they lead. To me 
the vulgar folk, so called, are an unfailing source of interest. To 
me the country folk’s lives and occupations, and all labouring 
folk, are the most picturesque and beautiful and pictorial in 
the world. They alone seem to have an object in life, and labour 
after it. They go on tilling the soil, plodding on whether sad or 
gay, not so dull as many of their onlookers or passers-by in two- 
horse broughams, though childish in grief or joy more manly 
than we are, and hardly breathing a murmur of discontent, and 
while others kill one another they steadily sow and repair what 
is destroyed. Whether ambition or wealth played the fiddle in 
George Eliot’s stories the music fell unheeded on their ears. She 
has not left us to speculate what she thought. For them she had 
great sympathy and strong womanly feeling; to her they were 
more than artistic effects or literary scenes to fill up the picture 
and to display her word painting powers. They were her poorer 
brothers and sisters in a hard world. She has pled for, though 








she has not actually portrayed, them. She cries passionately 
with all her might and main for us to peruse and like them. 
Her love for them glows with affection. She pleads and 
intercedes at the bar of our hearts, and than her they have had 
no more eloquent advocate. Happy expressions are the outcome 
of emotion, emotion comes from conviction, and conviction from 
facts. Her emotion for the country folk is centered round scenes 
in the heart of England, and as sound to the core as the heart of 
England is. For these who had not the art of getting rich, whose 
banker was a stocking foot, who would troll a ballad in the 
corner of a pot-house as true to his intervals as a bird, whose 
lives left no discernible echo beyond the neighbourhood in which 
they lived; though they enriched their employers they never 
could enrich themselves; whose coats were black with coal-dust 
or streaked with lime and red paint, whose great hope it was that 
they might not die before all their power of work was gone out 
of them, and who in old age would tell their better-off sons and 
daughters how pleased they were when they first earned their two- 
pence a day,—for such worthy country characters she has poured 
out that pure wealth of love which a mother bemoans over the 
loss of her most beloved son. Here lay her strength. How 
earnestly and eloquently has she pled for them in these ever- 
memorable words from “Adam Bede”! Listen :— 

“ For this rare, precious quality of truthfulness I delight in many Dutch paintings, 
which lofty-minded people despise. I find a source of delicious sympathy in these 
faithful pictures of a monotonous homely existence, which has been the forte of so 
many more among my fellow-mortals than a life of pomp or of absolute intelli- 
gence, of tragic suffering, or of world-stirring actions. I turn without shrinking 
from cloud-borne angels, from prophets, from sybils, and heroic warriors, to an old 
woman bending over her flower-pot, or eating her solitary dinner, while the noonday 
light, softened perhaps by a screen of leaves, falls on her mob-cap, and just touches 
the rim of her spinning wheel, and her stone jug, and all those cheap common things 
which are the precious necessaries of life to her; or I turn to that village wedding, 
kept between four bare walls, when an awkward bridegroom opens the dance with a 
high-shouldered, broad-faced bride, while elderly and middle-aged friends look on 
with very irregular noses and lips, and probably with quart pots in their hands, but 
with an expression of unmistakable contentment and goodwill. . . . But, bless us, 
things may be lovable that are not altogether handsome, I hope... . Paint us an 
angel, if you can, with a floating violet robe, and a face paled by the celestial light ; 
paint us yet oftener a madonna turning her mild face upward and opening her 
arms to welcome the divine glory ; but do not impose on us any esthetic rules 


which shall banish from the regions of art those old women scraping carrots with 
their work-worn hands, those heavy clowns taking holiday in a dingy pot-house 
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— GEORGE ELIOTS COUNTRY 


those rounded backs and stupid weather-beaten faces that have bent over the spade 
and done the rough work of the world—those homes with their tin pans, their 
brown pitchers, their rough curs, and their clusters of onions. In this world there 
are so many of these common, coarse people, who have no picturesque sentimental 
wretchedness! It is so needful we should remember their existence, else we may 
happen to leave them quite out of our religion and philosophy, and frame lofty 
theories which only fit a world of extremes. Therefore let art remind us of 
them ; therefore let us have men ready to give the loving pains of a life to the 
faithful representing of commonplace things,—men who see beauty in these 
commonplace things, and delight in showing how kindly the light of Heaven falls 
on them. There are few prophets in the world ; few sublimely beautiful women ; 
few heroes. I can’t afford to give all my love and reverence to such rarities: I 
want a great deal of these feelings for my every-day fellow men, especially for the 
few in the foreground of the great multitude, whose faces I know, whose hands I 
trust, for whom I have to make way with kindly courtesy. Neither are picturesque 
lazzaroni or romantic criminals half so frequent as your common labourer, who 
gets his own vread, and eats it vulgarly but creditably with his own pocket-knife.” 


George Eliot’s rural life is worth studying. Like most 
novelists, the life she describes is that which she wishes to 


describe. Theorists might study for different purposes and 


with different results, one to trace the influence of the Church, 
another to observe the power of the inns and pubs., a third to 
show the state and condition of the peasants, and the fourth to 


estimate her opinions of the country squires. Her country world 


at the end of the eighteenth and the beginning of this century 
is,as regards homeliness and picturesqueness, about the most 
interesting and least fictitious in fiction. It abounds in striking 
scenes and quaint effects. It is English, and yet un-English. 
For instance, squires play unimportant parts, and fox-hunting 
is almost unknown! Squires of the young England school, like 
Arthur Donnithorne, who talked of the improvements he would 
be setting on foot, galloping about overlooking, and knowing the 
labourers, and seeing them touch their caps with a look of 
goodwill to him, yet never did a hand’s turn when the time came 
to accomplish these youthful dreams. The farmer’s interest was 
bound up with that of the squire, and it was not unreasonable 
for Dibbs, who had the best pasture on the estate, and was free 
of “rots,” to declare, “I don’t care two straws who I vote for; ’m 
not going to make a wry face. It stands to reason a man should 
vote for his landlord.” It is not to be marvelled at when polite 
old ladies, like Miss Nancy Lammeter, hardly knew anything in 
literature beyond the rhymes she wrought in her sampler under 
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the lamb and the shepherdess ; that Felix Holt should bluntly and 
conscientiously declare, “ My academy is the beer-house.” Among 
his pupils, the non-electors over the pots and pipes, he ’cutely 
found the rustics’ reserve thawing and opening their minds, which 
to them is a mental strain. In these days life at an inn was worth 
living. An inn was the news-shop; it held the parish ears, eyes, 
and tongue ; all the senses were there: it was the world. There 
a night was so full of wonder and excitement to country chaps, 
that they would sooner stay and sip their beer and smoke their 
pipes and see what was going on than go to the play. The 
annual dinner of the Association for the Prosecution of Felons was 
held there. “It’s a pleasant life,” said Tammy, in “ Felix Holt;” 
“T shall live at publics, and see the world, and pick up ‘qaintance, 
and get a chance penny.” Raveloe was not so honest as it might 
have been, where Ben Tholoway,a powerful thresher, enjoyed his 


master’s harvest supper with the serene sense of having stolen 


nothing more than a few peas and beans as seed for his garden 
since the last harvest supper; Bill Hazelow could hardly have 
ventured to doubt that Bartle Massey, the schoolmaster, might 
have had something to do in bringing about the regular return of 
daylight, and the changes in the weather. The rustics were of 
no say, no force, nor power in her opinion; they are a poor lot. 
Luke Britton, walking from Bruxton to Hayslope with pretty 
Hetty, broke silence to say the grey goose had begun to lay. 
Luke, the miller, was a sluggish, easy-osy, sing-song country man, 
and proud of his ignorance, and to whom education would have 
been a hindrance. “I can’t keep count o’ the flour an’ corn, wi’ 
knowing so many things hinders my work. That’s what brings 
folk to the gallows—knowing everything but what they’re got to 
get their bread by. And they’re mostly lies, I think, what's 
printed in the books.” But wideawake Bob Jakin, the hawker, 
valued the power of reading,—it would have kept his head cool 
and empty! In the statements that a peasant can no more help 
believing in a traditional superstition than a horse can help 
trembling at sight of a camel, and that the aged peasant women 
most of all believe that their dead are conscious, she has ex- 
pressed what even yet are truths. The railways were to come 
and turn everything topsy-turvy. Railways have more than 
opened up the parishes: they have opened up country folk’s 
N.S. I. 25 
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minds. They believed the railways would make cows cast their 
calves and mares their foals, and with railways that England's 
best days were numbered. Slow Solomon, the road-overseer, 
said that railways were “all for the big traffic to swallow up the 
little, so as there sha’n’t be a team left on the land, nor a whip to 
erack.” This feeling, this protest against the inevitable, is well 
put in the simple words of the wiry old labourer Timothy Cooper. 
Mr. Caleb Garth was saying to a group of labourers after more 
serious fun than was lawful, “It may do a bit of harm here and 
there, to this and to that, and so does the sun in heaven. But 
the railway’s a good thing.” 


“ And good for the big folks to make money out on,” said Timothy. “I’ve seen lots 
o’ things turn up sin’ I was a young un—the war an’ the peace, an’ the canells, an’ 
the ould King George, and the new un as has got a new ne-ame—an’ its been all 
aloike to the poor man. What’s the canells been to him? They’re brought him 
neyther me-at nor be-acon, nor wage to lay by, if he didn’t save it wi’ starving his 
own inside. Times ha’ wusser for him sin’ I war a young un, And so it be wi’ the 
railroads. They'll only leave the poor man furder behind. But them are fools as 
meddle, and so I told the chaps here. This is a hig folk’s world, this is.” 


This was the inborn sentiment of a natural Englishman, who 
would not like himself nor his kith nor kin to be forced to leave 
the old place where they and their fathers had been bred and 
born, and where they expected to leave their roots behind them. 
Little bits of folk-lore gathered round their lives and creep out 
unconsciously. Grandfather Poyser on wet Sundays, or when 
he had a touch of rheumatism, used to read at home the three 
first chapters of Genesis. He believed it would have been better 
luck for Thias Bede to have been buried in the forenoon when 
the rain was falling, than in the fair afternoon when the moon 
lay like a boat in the east—an unfailing sign of fair weather to 
old grandfather. 

In describing the farmyard of Hall Farm on a Sunday, the 
bit of human life in the canvas is the shepherd, and it is done 
effectively, and here she lets in the rustic view of Sunday. Alick, 
the shepherd, 


“in his new smock-frock, [was] taking an uneasy siesta, half sitting, half standing, 
on the granary steps. Alick was of opinion that Church, like other luxuries, was 
not to be indulged in often by a foreman who had the weather and the ewes on his 
mind. ‘Church! nay—TI’ve gotten summat else to think on,’ was an answer which 
he often uttered in a tone of bitter significance that silenced further question... . 
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He on no account would have missed going to church on Christmas Day, Easter 
Sunday, and Whitsuntide. But he had a general impression that public worship 
and religious ceremonies, like other non-productive employments, were intended 
for people who had leisure.” 


This, however, is not her own view, for if we go to the parish 
church of Hayslope we have a different and a memorable scene. 
She describes the scene so simply. That simple congrega- 
tion, as she calls it, is a poem, a bit of splendid English, 
full of country feeling and country character. Mr. Irwine was 
in his white surplice, which became. him so well, with his 
finely cut nostril and upper lip and generous face, in the 
desk, while there streamed the June sunshine through the old 
windows | 


“with their desultory patches of yellow, red, and blue that threw pleasant touches 
of colour on the old walls, looking benignly round on the simple congregation—on 
the hardy old men, with bent knees and shoulders, perhaps, but with vigour left 
for much hedge-clipping and thatching ; on the tall stalwart frames, and roughly 
cut bronzed faces of the stone-cutters and carpenters; on the half-dozen well-to-do 
farmers, with their apple-cheeked families; and on the clean old women, mostly 
farm labourers’ wives, with their bit of snow-white capped border under their black 
bonnets, and with their withered arms, bare from the elbow, folded passively over 
their chests : for none of the old people held books—why should they? not one of 
them could read. But they know a few ‘ good words’ by heart, and their withered 
lips now and then move silently, following the service without any very clear 
comprehension, indeed, but with a simple faith in its efficacy to ward off harm and 
bring blessing. And now all faces were visible, for all were standing up—the 
little children on the seats peeping over the edge of the grey pews, while good old 
Bishop Ken’s evening hymn was being sung to one of those lively psalm tunes 
which died out with the last generation of rectors and choral parish clerks. 
Melodies die out, like the pipe of Pan, with the ears that love them and listen 
for them.” 


That is poetry. That is a great English scene. How beautifully 
blended is the realism and idealism, and how strong does the 
scene speak of her affection for homely simplicity and country 
characters,—qualities ever associated with George Eliot’s name. 
You sit beside the folk, you breathe their atmosphere, you feel 
their ordinary humanity. Your heart goes out to these homely 
poor. 

It is a trite remark to make that it is worth while reading the 
great and beautiful scenes of life and action by our first novelists 
in order to appreciate such scenes in actual life. It is the 
province of art to make us appreciate and be happy in the life 
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around us, and to explain and harmonize the surroundings to a 
man’s life. That description of the country congregation, and 
the preaching on the green, and the epilogue to Felix Holt, 
and the quotation I have made from “Adam Bede,’ are indeed 
masterly pieces of English prose, full of life and of feeling and 
of beauty. And these scenes have never been painted! How 
masterly she gains our sympathy with her truthful tone and her 
picturesque touches ! how.the scenes rise before us like a drawing! 
Observe also that the rustics, being lay figures, exactly represent 
the pictorial value she attaches to them. The scene is imprinted 
on our memory as if we had seen it. 


“ Every generation in the village was there, from old Feyther Taft, in his brown 
worsted nightcap, . . . to the babies in their quilted linen caps. Now and then there 
was a new arrival ; perhapsa slouching labourer, who, having eaten his supper, came 
but to look at the unusual scene with a slow bovine gaze, willing to hear what any 
one had to say in explanation of it, but by no means excited enough to ask 
a question. But all took care not to join the Methodists on the Green, and identify 
themselves in that way with the expectant audience, for there was not one of them 
that would not have disclaimed the imputation of having come out to hear the 
‘preacher woman ’—they had only come out to see ‘what war a-goin’ on, like.’ 
The men were chiefly gathered in the neighbourhood of the blacksmith’s shop. 
But do not imagine them gathered ina knot. Villagers never swarm ; a whisper 
is unknown among them, and they seem almost as incapable of an undertone 
as a cow ora stag. Your true rustic turns his back on his interlocutor, throwing 
a question over his shoulder as if he meant to run away from the answer, and 
walking a step or two further off when the interest of the dialogue culminates.” 


George Eliot is unsurpassed in her country women; they 
form a gallery of portraits with character even in their dress, 
and their value is their simple English womanliness. In 
every novel she wrote we have artistic old interiors of country 
houses, the prim, proud, and quaint maids and mothers adjusting 
a family dispute, comforting an erring sister, discussing their 
chinaware, white and flutted and sprigged, their napery, whether 
spotted or squared are better, their preferences in silks 
running up or down, their clergymen, recipes for cooking 
and preserving, household medicine, and domestic economy. 
It is the womanly smack, the womanly keenness and quiet 
humour that makes them stand out full of real life. Here her 
genius is at unconscious ease and power in the mental portraits 
she presents. Her women not only act, but speak and look 
naturally. They are so true that in their artifices they are 
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not artificial. Whatever opinion there may be about women, her 
women are natural. Her village ladies lived when ignorance was 
comfortable, when country surgeons never thought of asking 
female patients if they were fond of reading, but took it for 
granted their mental diet was gossip, and when ladies never 
walked out without carrying a mutton bone to secure them 
against cramp. In the sphere of women’s life and women’s ways 
it takes a genius to make homely scenes and fireside incidents, 
and women’s talk, not only interesting, but worthy of literature. 
It holds in fiction a very humble place, requiring fine perception 
and taste, intimate knowledge of the scenes, not to say great 
literary skill. All characters have their value in life as in fiction, 
and George Eliot’s homely women are about the first in fiction that 
have taken the position there which they occupy in life: they 
assert the natural rights of women. The “ Mill on the Floss” is the 
best example of her description of women’s pride and prejudice. 
It is unnecessary to refer to Mrs. Poyser, who, I believe, is not 
dead; every county can produce her living presentments, but 
I would mention two points showing her womanliness. The first 
is, Mrs. Poyser was happiest at the sight of the cows being 
milked, and the second, that she had the firm belief that folks 
must put up with their own kin as they would put up with their 
own noses—it’s their own flesh and blood. Now take the radical, 
Felix Holt’s mother, who said with vast womanly meaning: “If 
everybody’s son was guided by their mothers, the world ’ud be 
different.” How beautiful and pathetic! how true and how 
womanly ! 

It may be heterodox, yet I am bound to say that not only are 
her country women to me her best creations, but the flavour 
and touches of the country folk, the very things that go to make 
up the truthfulness and completeness of the scenes, are entirely 
womanly. What they lack in manly actuality they possess in 
abundance of womanly observations. The feminine hand is 
clearly descernible in such points as these,—the characters act 
mostly indoors, playfulness, a little off-taking amid the pathos, 
the absence of sentiment, and the insinuated belief from her 
characters’ actions that the best women are the plain-looking, 
and that the beautiful are born to pain and misery to themselves 
and others. Take two quotations from two minor and different 
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characters in two different novels as illustrative of the womanly 
mind. Mr. Tomlinson, the rich miller, in the opening scene in 
the bar of the Red Lion at Milby, in “Janet’s Repentance,” said :— 


‘Give me a servant as can nayther read nor write, I say, and doesn’t know the 

year o’ the Lord he was born in. I should like to know what good these Sunday 
schools have done now. Why, the boys used to go a-birds’-nesting of a Sunday 
morning ; and a capital thing too, ask any farmer; and very pretty it was to 
see the strings o’ heggs hanging up in poor people’s houses. You'll not see ‘em 
nowhere now.” 
And take this touching scene from “Silas Marner,” when Effie, 
the toddling girl, who had crept into his bachelor’s cottage the 
night his gold was stolen, reached the trying moment in her life, 
the announcement of her legal rights and the opening to her 
of wealth and position, and when she declined the wealth, and 
she clung to the bleared-eyed weaver, Silas, and cried with all 
her heart and all her soul :— 


“T wasn’t brought up to be a lady, and 1 can’t turn my mind toit. I like the 
country folk, and their victuals and their ways. I’m promised to marry a working 
man as ’all live with father, and help me to take care of him.” 

How womanly, and how beautiful! It is to be observed, all her 
women keep faith, and do not swerve from their promises in crises. 
If not perfect, they are true women. I question if Mary Garth is 
unequalled in fiction. We have in rural England numbers of her 
type without exaggeration,—a sensible, sweet-tempered, humorous, 
healthy-minded, tolerant Englishwoman, of the self-sacrificing 
order, even in their love, a type of the big grown-up girls who 
keep their best love for their best-loved doll. The dialogues 
between Dinah Morris and Mrs. Poyser are masterpieces of 
literary skill where womanly power and knowledge are at their 
height, and stroke upon stroke of realism is added to what, in 
the hands of a man, would be iutolerable sickly sentiment. On 
the stage, when women are alone and talk, the story is at a 
standstill, the women talk badly, uninterestingly, they slur it 
over. It is the opposite with George Eliot. Her women are 
never so womanly as when they talk to each other, they talk 
splendidly ; there is some pepper and salt in their talk, and they 
do have something to say worth hearing. The literary polish is 
perhaps too high; but the spirit and tone are exact to nature. 
Her women bear out what she herself said of Janet in “Janet's 
Repentance,” of having that genuine delight in human fellowship 
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which gives an interest to all personal details that come from 
truthful lips. In their talk her women, as in reality, tell their 
own selves. What a halo of romance and of honest interest has 
she not thrown about the Methodist country preacher Dinah 
Morris! In Janet, the lawyer’s wife, she takes a different type ; 
by the sheer strength of her sympathy and womanly touches, 
and traits and insights into the marvellous workings of a weak 
woman's heart, she makes us feel with, and, understanding the 
causes even, have a stronger love than that of pity for that most 
miserable of all humanity—a drunken wife. Itis to her large- 
heartedness that she does not present a melodramatic type of 
villainy or utter badness. Her philosophy of life was judicial 
and judicious. But she was fond, one almost might think, of 
these old-fashioned, hard-headed, hard-fisted, hard-drinking, hard- 
swearing, hard-living, hearty, swaggering country lawyers, who 
she insinuates now and then had as good, if not better, hearts 
than their more pious and more pleasant-spoken neighbours. 
Strange to say, all her country medical men, except Lydgate, 
were respectable men of the class of respectable old women, and 
had as much say in life. None knew better than herself how 
different country women are, and her descriptions well dispel the 
modern youth’s illusion that women are alike. If we take them 
by name there is variety, and discord and notes of music all 
jingled in their names,—such as Mrs. Pullet, Mrs. Linnet, Janet 
Dempster, Dolly Winthrop, Priscilla Lammeter, Mrs. Holt (a clean 
old lady who said: “I never said I was anything that was bad, 
and I never will”), Denner (who remarked: “It mayn’t be good 
luck to be a woman, but one begins with it from a baby”), Mrs, 
Transome, Mrs. Vincy, Mrs. Mawmsey, and others. As the 
vicious intelligence of a village is not easily stirred by the minds 
which ripple the fluent thoughts of cities, but holds every straw 
and entangles every insect that lightens upon it, so we in esti- 
mating George Eliot in her descriptions and character-drawing 
of country folk do not select the strongest or finest, but prefer 
the ordinary average gossiping specimens that do not strain our 
nervous system to get into touch with, and who tell their little 
tales of gossipy interest with all that enjoyment they know 
they are by former telling assured of. | 

Her country men are manly and strong and exalt them among 
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the giants in fiction. They are natural, straightforward English 
gentlemen, men to be proud of, and to make us have good hopes 
for England’s future. At home in their parish, they had no 
craving for other scenes. She relies on no extraneous aid of the 
romantic or melodramatic order to exalt in her heroes. They 
are homely, living a parish yet a true national life. There is 
a severe Saxon simplicity about Adam Bede, the country carpenter, 
and the simple surrounding annals, that is apt to make us under- 
value the force and power he possesses. He is a bit of statuary ; 
you put him in a niche at once: it is his right. Except Jean 
Valjean, in “Les Misérable,” no figure approaches him. A 
duplicate of Adam in true life is presented in Felix Holt, who 
utters the most praiseworthy statement that his mind is made 
up that the world would not be the worse for him if he could 
help it, and he meant to stick to the class he belonged to, weavers, 
people who don’t follow the fashion. This idea of the aristocracy 
of class in working country folk was one that had a deep root 
in George Eliot. She repeated it, as we have seen, in Effie. 
She made it the whole romance in “ Daniel Deronda.” It struck 
her with the force of a natural law, and in her hands it gives 
rise to many conflicting ideas. In “Silas Marner” we have 
a perfect pastoral and exquisitely beautiful and graphic story, 
that elevates weavers and village scenes, if they require such 
elevating, into the front position in fiction. We have not only 
pathos, we have romance. Such stories make class feel for class 
and realize the possibilities in lowly figures and unpromising 
appearances. Outwardly Silas Marner is aselfish, narrow-minded, 
poor, unnoticeable, unsociable being. George Eliot makes him 
as clear as a statue, as beautiful as a psalm, as worthy of our 
regard and admiration as a wayside chapel associated with pious 
thoughts, silent prayers, good resolutions, and the sacre 1 memories 
of sweet friends. In her two books “ Silas Marner” and “ Adam 
Bede” she has done everlasting work for the commonplace country 
character and country life that lay near and dear to her. Her 
heroes all exemplify what she said,— 

“Tt is not true that love makes all things easy, it makes us choose what is difficult,”’ 
and, their actions prompt us to add, surmount the difficulties. 
as with superhuman efforts. 

You rub shoulders with country romance in her novels. You 
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have scenes drawn at first hand with nothing melodramatic or 
clap-trap about them, such as the river scene in “Daniel Deronda,” 
where the heroine on the river bank meditates self-destruction, 
is roused to hope, and saved to life by the hero as he rows past 
singing in the fulness of health; or that where Tulliver, with 
a mind charged with hatred against the lawyer Wakem, ordered 
his son to write in the family Bible that he took service under 
the lawyer as he promised to make amends to his wife for her 
trouble, and he wanted to die in the old place where he and 
his father were born—that he did not forgive the lawyer, and for 
all he would serve him honest and wished evil to befall him ; 
or that witching, weird night when Adam was working in the 
shop, and his father was drowned a few steps off; or that night 
spent by Bulstrode, the Methody Banker, in Stone Court with 
Ruffler; or that scene between Dinah and Hetty in gaol, and the 
odd personal question, “ Do you think God will take away that 
saying and the place in the wood now I’ve told everything ?” 
How full of life and of observations are all these scenes! How 
they throb with emotion and the very essence of romance! How 
they touch us as with magnetism! How correct she is in her 
realism that covers the romance so naturally and perfectly as the 
flesh and bones dre to the blood! How beautiful is the weft 
of the country folk, the country romance, and the country descrip- 
tion, in every particular perfect! Her masculine intellect kept 
her wonderfully correct, though beautiful roundings off by way of 
finale were not to her way of thinking. Her endings were sad, like 
all great novelists’,—somewhat too sad. Jn her conclusions we 
miss that playfulness, that liveliness, that effervescing spirit 
that ever keeps woman’s tongue wagging and her spirits equal 
to the high spirits of her prosperous neighbours. Her characters. 
take the upper hand and rush on headlong to their fate. I 
believe in poetic justice and novelistic treatment; but George 
Eliot was, alas! too true to the sands of life. She may womanlike 
be said to have had a pleasure in their sadness. Do we not 
read the heavy sombriety, the grey, gathering, sad fondness that 
comes with ruminant thoughts, the serious softness that coloured 
her own life all through her novels? They are full of real 
personal colouring. They repeat her own voice. They breathe 
the still, sad solemnity of the country. 
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Have you observed that nowhere does she describe the interior 
of a labourer’s cottage? It would of course be absurd to conclude 
that she, therefore, never was inside one. When she descends to 
the lower orders, she perceptibly lowers her tone as if in sympathy. 
She is never supercilious nor disdainful to the rustics, except in 
“Daniel Deronda,” where her tone quite changes, quite dete- 
riorates. It was a world far removed from rustic ways and 
English life. Joel Dagge, the blacksmith’s son who followed the 
hounds on foot, and who overtook Rex Gascoyne when his horse 
fell and threw him, and who shoved in his dislocated shoulder 
as unconcernedly as if he shoe’d a horse, we are told is a low 
character, and it is happily not necessary to say any more of 
him to the “refined reader!” This was not the George Eliot we 
admire. Joel is not even thanked for his timely aid; nor is he 
rewarded in any way for his excellent services. A supercilious 
incident like this rankles through “ Daniel Deronda,’ and so we 
remember honest Joel Dagge and his good sort when Daniel and 
his Jewish friends have floated into oblivion. In that novel 
there is an absence of her engaging English homeliness, and she 
makes fun, such as it is, of the common farming man, often 
making a silly face and laughing at what is not laughable! I 
only remember one part in that book which may be said to be in 
her best good humour. In these purring passages, these strokes 
of happy contrasts, she is in the highest spirits. The part I 
refer to is in the ninth chapter, and it seems already so old; how 
quick do the times change under the hands of the democracy ! 
The rumour spread in the neighbourhood of Offendene had no 
reference to the results of the American war, but it was one which 
touched all classes within a certain circuit round Wanchester ; 
the corn factors, the brewers, the horse dealers, and saddlers, all 
held it a laudable thing, and one which was to be rejoiced on 
abstract grounds, as showing the value of an aristocracy in a free 
country like England; the blacksmith in the hamlet of Diplow 
felt that a good time had come round; the wives of labouring 
men hoped their nimble boys of ten or twelve would be taken 
into employ by the gentlemen in livery; and the farmers about 
Diplow admitted, with a tincture of bitterness and reserve, 
that a man might now again perhaps have an easier market, or 
exchange for a rick of old hay or a waggon-load of straw. If 
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such were the hopes of low persons not in society, it may be 
easily inferred their betters had better reasons for satisfaction, 
probably connected with the pleasures of life rather than its 
business. Marriage, however, must be considered on coming 
under both heads; and, just as when the visit of majesty is 
announced, the dream of knighthood or a baronetcy is to be 
found under various municipal nightcaps, so the news in question 
raised a floating indeterminate vision of marriage in several 
well-bred imaginations. 

“ The news was that Diplow Hall, Sir Hugo Mallinger’s place, which had for 
a couple of years turned its white window-shutters in a painfully wall-eyed manner 
on its fine elms and beeches, its lilied pool, and grassy acres specked with deer, 
was being prepared for a tenant.” 

In her rural descriptions we find heart-ease, as if listening to 
good music which warms our blood. 

The notes of music, full of melodious sympathy, tell their own 
story so softly about a world where to the country gentlemen 
in the well-trodden round of their own parish if the love of some 
sweet maiden was lost, and the vision passed away, and then what 
was left to them, especially when they became too. heavy for the 
hunt or for carrying a gun over the furrows, was but to drink 
and get merry, or to drink and get angry, so that they might be 
independent of variety, and say over again with eager emphasis 
the things they had already said any time that twelvemonth. To 
be on “the parish,” that terrible-sounding phrase, next to the 
gaol, was to folk like the Holts, Bedes, Sorrells, who were a 
little hard towards poverty, who had little pity for rags or want, 
and held all that to be a mark of idleness and vice,—to be on 
“the parish ” was to be idle and vicious, and to beg was shameful. 
Ghosts peopled that world, but cautious Mr. Snell, in “Silas 
Marner,” said there were folk who could not see ghosts if they 
stood as plain as pike-staffs before them. “I never see’d,” he 
said, “a ghost myself; but then, I says to myself, very like I 
haven’t got the smell for ’em.” Reform, that great cry then 
looming in the distance, took hold of and filled the farmer’s mind 
early this century in a personal sense. A cry, a belief, a hope 
must not be abstract, it must be personal ; and if it be not personal 
they will soon make it so. Dagley, the farmer in “ Middlemarch,” 
one day when carrying his liquor, as he said, not happily but 
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: well, addressed his landlord boldly and fluently about what the 
Reform would do to him and his. 


4 
| Le “*« He’saman for the Ruiform ?’ says they (referring him and his to the landlord), 
aq that’s what they says. An’ I made out what the Ruiform wer, an’ it were to send you 


an’ your likes a-scuttling ; an’ wi’ pretty strong smellin’ things too. An’ you may 
lo as you like now, for I’m none afeard on you, An’ you’d better let my boy aloan, 
\%, an’ look to yoursen, afore the Ruiform has got upo’ your back.”’ 
| 


fe ‘ War spelt profit to them; they liked a good fight. The old 


et French wars were the profitable days, or, as Mr. Poyser the 
i) farmer said, _ | 


So 


“Th’ war’s a fine thing for the country, an’ how’ll you keep up your prices wi’out 

it? An’ them French are a wicked sort o’ folks, by what I can make out; what 
1 ne can you do better nor fight ’em?”’ 
Te This was also the Lothian farmers’ opinion at that time; 
iy for I have heard of the Lothian farmers then driving home from 
ie 3 the market in great glee at the rise of wheat, repeating the home- 
I made expressive couplet :— 


“ Bonaparte’s a friend o’ mine— 
I’ve selt my wheat at ninety-nine.” 


ai George Eliot’s art is English, true to the scene and to the 
wd actors, and reminds you of Constable. To portray incidentally, it 
may be, country folk and country characters as they are in 
A English flesh and blood—with their rude speech and rude manners, 
| I i and not as you would like them to be, idyllic Darbys and Joans 
Li in an idyllic world, with poetic sentiment, unselfish motives, and 
unworkable garments—is to put into art one’s lifelong observa- 
if i tions and heart-felt convictions one’s soul, and to elevate fiction into 
the fine arts. Her peasants, though not fictitious, are pictorially 
| described. We have this shown in a little side scene in the 
| ig: harvest supper scene in “Adam Bede,” where Mr. Poyser, the 
| farmer, was pleased to 


|. li ‘see how the others enjoyed their supper; for were they not men who on all the 
\ days of the year except Christmas Day and Sundays ate their cold dinners ina 





fish makeshift manner under the hedgerows, and drank their beer out of wooden 
! ig bottles, with relish certainly, but with their mouths towards the zenith, after a 
At fashion more endurable to ducks than to human bipeds? Martin Poyser had some 
ee faint conception of the flavour such men must find in hot roast beef and fresh- 
ie | drawn ale. He held his head on one side and screwed up his mouth as he 
} 
| 


1 By nudged Bartle Massey, and watched half-witted Tom Tholer receiving his second 
plateful of beef. A grin of delight broke over Tom’s face as the plate was set 
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down before him between his knife and fork, which he held erect, as if they had 
been sacred tapers ; but the delight was too strong to continue smouldering in a 
grin—it burst out the next instant in a long drawn ‘ Haw, haw!’ followed by a 
sudden collapse into utter gravity as the knife and fork darted down on the prey.” 
It was her belief, as it is that of any native of lowland scenery 
and life, that bits of river and field, commons and woodlands, 
mills and windmills, and industrious scenes, “are easily alterable 
lineaments that seem to make the face of our motherland 
sympathetic with the laborious lives of her children,” and to 
become “a piece of our social history in pictorial writing.” She 
has said she hardly ever looked at a bent old man or a wizened 
old woman, but with her mind’s eye she saw the past, of which 
they were the remnant and the unfinished romance of rosy 
cheeks and bright eyes. In the same way she looked on social 
life and character, most of all on the life and character that she 
was familiar with; to her and to us with her eyes we see the 
dramas of hope and love in that old-fashioned world about 
a hundred years ago; and we have gathered from her works 
enough stories of English life, “enough of English laborious town 
and village peasantry, enough aspects of earth and sky, to make 
episodes for a modern Odyssey.” She has carried home to our 
minds the conviction that all individual labour is not only honest 
and manly and dignified, but picturesque and beautiful; and also 
that the soil takes on their reflected parts from the hands of the 
toilers, and so that between man and scenery there is an inseparable 
connection, and that our mother earth responds to our e¢alls ; and 
thus the weary tillers of the soil have a dumb vague love and 
joy for the fresh alterations, that come across the fields under 
their exertions, like unto that which any creative artist has for 
his handiwork. 


JAMES PURVES. 































































AN OLD DROVE ROAD IN THE SCOTTISH 
BORDERLAND. 


By ARTHUR GRANT. 


** T was at Erceldoune 
This semly somers day.” 


.Srr TRISTREM. 


LOCKHART gives a pleasing picture of Sir Walter Scott in the 
palmy days of Abbotsford, as he sets out on his flying visits to 
Tweedside, leaving the Parliament House when the Court rose 
on Saturdays, and returning again to Edinburgh in time for his 
Court of Session work on Tuesdays. On such a morning the 
curious might have observed beneath his clerk’s gown the well- 
known green jacket and drab trousers of the country laird. “At 
noon, when the Court broke up, Peter Mathieson was sure to be 
in attendance in the Parliament Close, and five minutes after, the 
gown had been tossed off, and Scott, rubbing his hands for glee, 
was under weigh for Tweedside.” It was a long drive, however, 
down Gala waterside in 1820, and so the glorious ramble over 
the hills could not take place till Sunday, and not till Sir Walter 
had read to his family and visitors the Church Service and one 
of Jeremy Taylor’s sermons. 

Now in am hour’s ride, by leaving the Waverley Station at 
a quarter to eleven, we can be walking down the Melrose High 
Street before noon, thus gaining a whole day on Sir Walter's 
movements ; and, as the day is Saturday and not Sunday, we are 
able also to ramble over the same hills as he rambled without 
even the preliminary penance of a Jeremy Taylor. This is no 
disparagement of the worthy old Cavalier divine (if any man 
merited his promotion at the Restoration it was he) ; but, really, 
stand here on the familiar chain bridge at Melrose, and look 
down on the Tweed in all the splendour of a noon-day June sun, 
and then confess with King Solomon that there’s a time for 
everything. 
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Of the thousands of pilgrims to the great Border shrines 
of Abbotsford and Melrose and Dryburgh Abbeys, the home, the 
haunt, and the last resting-place of Sir Walter, very few leave 
the dusty highways to these places, and so in the quaint hamlet 
of Gattonside, on the north bank of the Tweed, opposite Melrose, 
and within ten minutes’ walk of the Abbey, one may spend the 
whole summer among its picturesque by-lanes. It was on such 
a ramble by an old drove road to Earlston that I set out on the 
arrival of the express. Brown, who is “a brother of the angle,” 
had come to fish; but for once I persuaded him to reverse the 
Walton story, and let Piscator accompany Viator, although old 
Izaak would doubtless turn uneasily in his grave if he thought 
such a thing were possible. I scored a point when I was able 
to assure Brown, on the high authority of Mr. Andrew Lang, 
that “the (Border) trout in his native waters is nearly as extinct 
as the dodo.” If we are to judge, however, from Mr. Lang’s 
pretty little poem, “ April on Tweed,” he knows where and when 
he can still pull out a good trout within sight of the Eildons 
when he has a mind to. 

Already, as you leave the Melrose side of the river, you are 
sensible of the scent of apple-blossom, for Gattonside, with its 
warm southern exposure, is one large orchard as old as the time 
of the monks to whom it belonged. Every cottage has its apple 
trees, and the road winds in and out among the houses till you 
begin to leave them one by one as you ascend the hill. Two 
years ago at the entrance to the drove road proper a notice was 
posted, intimating that it was no longer to be classed and kept 
up as a road under the Roads and Bridges Act. Such a notice 
might at first, from its official character, hurt the artistic eye; 
but in this instance, instead of being offensively suggestive of red 
tape and kindred abominations, it was the “ open sesame” toa 
by-path in Arcady. It meant that it would never more be 
macadamized ; that the ruts may become as deep as in the old 
roads of the middle ages. In a drove road further up the hill, 
between Earlston and Galashiels, I found the heather in August 
growing over it, and moss and bog-grasses as plentiful there as 
on the unreclaimed land on either side—a very paradise for an 
artist. | 
But, to return to our June ramble, the road now buries 
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itself between two high hedges of hawthorn, briar, and bramble, 
with an awning overhead of elm, ash, laburnum, and sycamore, 
One feels for the nonce transported to some English lane. Would 
that we had more such in Scotland! How sweet the fragrance of the 
hawthorn blossom and the wild rose, and how pleasing to the eye 
those clumps of white blossom lying on the thorn bushes like 
snow, whilst beneath them the greenery is relieved by the pink 
of the wild rose, and above by that blaze of gold hanging from 
the laburnum, as if it were a tree from Aladdin’s garden! Then by 
degrees you emerge from the “ English lane” on to a hillside road, 
where the Borderland stretches out before you in all directions. 
Down yonder the Tweed quietly ripples over its pebbly bed. 
Behind it there is a glimpse of the Abbey and the town, and 
above all the ever-present Eildons, two out of its three peaks 
visible. One does not wonder why Sir Walter Scott loved so 
much to take his visitors to these uplands to show them, as he 
said to Washington Irving, “all the goodly regions hereabouts.” 
There were so many associations, so much to tell a stranger about 
this place and that, and now Sir Walter himself has become one 
of the associations. Looking over to the Eildons some seventy 
years after his time, we naturally turn westward to where behind 
yon hill lies Abbotsford. He would take his guests through his 
loved plantations, till they reached that hill with the scrage 
wind-blown trees upon it, the Weirdlaw Hill of his pathetic 
poem. Then that long horizon line between it and the Eildons 
is Bowden Moor, which they must cross before they reach the 
Eildons proper. Immediately above the plantation, which runs 
up the flank of the north-east Eildon opposite, is the traditionary 
“ Huntlee Bankis” of the old romance, where Thomas the Rhymer 
lay when he saw the Queen of Faéry came riding up from the 
Eildon Tree. A stone by the roadside, on the highway between 
Melrose and St. Boswells, marks the spot where the tree is 
supposed to have stood; and those who know the spot can 
distinguish even from here the young beech that has been 
planted within recent years above the traditional stone, and 
which, as time wears on, will get to be known as the Eildon Tree 
once more. Local gossip seems to have credited the stone with 
the auricular and acrobatic powers which in childhood’s days 
we associated with the statue of the Merry Monarch in Parliament 
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Square. I remember my first introduction to the stone by a hale 
old Borderer whom I met near the spot where I expected it 
should be. “ Ay, lad, that’s the Eildon stane; an’, when it hears 
the cock craw, it whurls roun’ and roun’ aboot. Wull ye tak’ a 
snuff?” The valuable information was followed by a hearty 
laugh, which must have added at least another day to his lifetime. 
Dr. J. A. H. Murray might do well to note this “bit” of archz- 
logy for the next edition of his “ Thomas of Ercildoune.” 

As we turn to resume our journey up the hill we find that it 
has now changed its character. Instead of the leafy umbrage, 
it is now lined with heathy grass and bracken. The bramble 
is more numerous, and the foxgloves are just beginning to open 
their fairy bells. Here and there the path is dotted with the 
white and pink of the dog-rose, and the yellow of both gorse and 
broom, which, as you ascend, becomes the predominant colour. 
The bonny broom of the Cowdenknowes has spread all over the 
district, and is specially plentiful in these forsaken by-roads. 
Take your last look across at the Eildons and down at the 
Tweed, for you are now on the summit of the hill, and we are 
about to descend into the Leader valley. The black hill of the 
Cowdenknowes is immediately in front at the end of that vista 
of pines and birches that here skirt our road. We can dip into 
the pine wood and take the path that winds so picturesquely 
among the heather, not yet in bloom, the ferny bracken, and the 
yellow gorse. 

Brown, who is a Keatsian—if Russell Lowell will excuse the 
expression—found pictures & la Endymion at every turn as we 
wandered Peona-like “through the gloomy wood in wonderment.” 
But in the Borderland one does not require to go to Endymion 
for inspiration. As you listen to the wail of the pine trees, like 
the everlasting surge on a surf-beaten shore, it always suggests 
the kindred wail of the Border stories, as if one pine was telling 
another those tales of forgotten feuds and old-world sorrows. 
Of sorrows, did I say? Why, these very pines and this old road are 
on the lands of Sorrowlessfield ; and the farm that we shall pass 
is known as Sorrowlessfield Mains, a quaint name, all that is left 
of a lost tradition concerning one of those Border battles of long 
ago: sorrowless for some no doubt—for the victors possibly, but 
full of sorrow for the vanquished, 
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Passing down the hill, we leave the pines, and cross a pasture 
field. The view eastward is now uninterrupted, and we can see 
on our right the Cowdenknowes hill. The shadow of the pines 
has cleared away with the gay sun on the pasture land. Brown 
has forgotten Keats for the present, and with the brighter 
surroundings one responds to the change by humming a stanza 
or two of that charming old ballad, “The Broom of Cowden- 
knowes.” How well its sprightly air adapts itself to the swinging 
step of a smart walk down the hill! 


“ O the broom, and the bonny, bonny broom, 
And the broom of the Cowdenknowes ! 
And aye sae sweet as the lassie sang, 
I’ the bought, milking the ewes. 


* The hills were high on ilka side, 
An’ the bought i’ the lirk o’ the hill, 
And aye, as she sang, her voice it rang 
Out o’er the head o’ yon hill.” 


And so on we walk, singing of the “bonny May,” the lass wi’ the 
middle sae jimp, and merry twinkling e’e, the “lass i’ the 
Cowdenknowe,” until a distant glimpse of Smailholm or Sandy- 
knowe Tower yonder to the right remind us of Sir Walter again ; 
for there, you will remember, he spent the happiest days of his 
childhood at his grandfather’s farm of Sandyknowe, as he himself 
touchingly tells us in the prefatory epistle to the third canto 
of “Marmion.” Smailholm was also the scene of his ballad “The 
Eve of St. John;” and Lockhart in the Memoirs gives a pathetic 
account of Sir Walter’s last visit to the old Border keep shortly 
before he left for Italy. “He seemed to enjoy the scene of his 
childhood, yet there was many a touch of sadness both in his eye 
and his voice.” Beyond Smailholm Tower we get a glimpse 
of the “distant Cheviots blue,” here lit by a gleam of sunshine, 
showing even at this distance “the lirks o’ the hill,” and there 
enveloped in mist. 

We are now in sight of Earlston. Beneath us, in one of “sweet 
Leader’s haughs,” lies the house of Cowdenknowes. You can follow 
the river with your eyes far up the beautifully wooded vale, 
through which the Leader flows from distant Thirlestane. Now 
we are on the Lauder road, and that ivy-mantled ruin there is 
all that is left of Thomas the Rhymer’s Tower. Two massive 
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walls without any architectural embellishment alone remain. 
Sixty years ago, we are told, “the fireplace was still entire, with 
massive redstone lintel and corbels from the freestone of the 
Black Hill behind Cowdenknowes.” Passing along the village 
street, one remembers the many stories connected with the 
Rhymer, especially of his final disappearance ; how there came to 
his Tower of Ercildoune a hart and hind “as white as snow on 
Fairnielie.” Thomas knew that they were bringing a summons 
from that realm of faéry to which he had vowed allegiance, and 
to which, Faustus-like, he must return. He bade farewell to 
Ercildoune and “ Leader’s silver tide,” and, following the deer 
back to their forest glades, was seen no more. 

The next reminder of Thomas is the sign of the Black Bull 
Inn, which seemed to attract Brown’s attention, for in a garden 
that once belonged to the inn there grew the Rhymer’s Thorn. 
Tradition says that this thorn first bloomed when Thomas was 
born, It may thus have lived from six to seven hundred years, 
till in 1814 the then innkeeper cut the roots all round, as they 
interfered with his gardening. Thus weakened it “succumbed 
shortly after to a violent westerly gale.” Dr. Murray, in “The 
Romance and Prophecies of Thomas of Ercildoune,” which he 
edited for the Early English Text Society, has gathered together 
some interesting local notes illustrating the work, one of which 
states: “It was always said that the Rhymer prophesied that 
Earlstoun should prosper so long as the thorn stood; and 
it was a remarkable coincidence that the year it was blown 
down all the merchants in Earlstoun ‘broke.’” And so the 
Rhymer’s Thorn disappeared; but the Black Bull Inn, not- 
withstanding the vandalism, still flourishes as a place where 
“drouthy neebors, neebors meet.” Sometimes in summer-time 
even tourists on literary pilgrimages are not above dropping 
in to inquire, I presume, whether there are any further relics 
inside. 

The last place we visited was Earlston Church and churchyard. 
The present church, a plain structure, dates from 1736, but some 
older stones seem to have been built into the walls of the church, 
possibly belonging to the earlier one, notably a stone bearing the 
cross of the Knights Templar, and another with a St. Andrew’s 
cross, with the date 156—, and the initials A.R. The most 
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interesting stone, however, was that in the south wall, which 
now reads; 
AULD : RYMR 
RACE 
LyEeS . IN : THIS 

PLACE 
It appears that these are not the original letters carved on the 
stone. The first inscription, which was very ancient, “was 
defaced by an idle boor, in a drunken frolic, in 1782. The 
present clergyman, with great propriety, compelled him to replace 
it at his own expense, in the same words as formerly.” So writes 
Sir Walter in 1804, and subsequent authorities confirm this 
incident. 

Here, then, is the shrine of Scotland’s earliest poet. Here or 
near here he was buried, or at least his “race” was buried, for 
even the venerable stone and its twice-written legend gives us 
still a loophole for believing the old-world tale of glamourve. 
At Earlston we feel the personality of the Rhymer. We are in 
the village where his famous prophecies have been and still are 
believed. Did not the prosperity of Earlston go with the thorn ? 
and has not the hare been seen to litter on the “hearthstane ” 
of the tower as a sign of its desolation? It was the prophecies 
that made “True Tammas” a household name throughout 
Scotland for centuries, but his fame as a poet and romancist rests 
on the disputed authorship of “Sir Tristrem ” and “ The Romance 
and Prophecies” already referred to. Every one knows how 
enthusiastically Scott upheld that the “Sir Tristrem” of the 
Auchinleck MSS. was written by our Thomas of Ercildoune. 
Later critics, notably Dr. Murray (1875) and the German philo- 
logist Professor Kélbing (1882), doubt the Rhymer’s claim; but 
it is pleasing to notice that in the interesting edition of “Sir 
Tristrem ” published by the Scottish Text Society (1886), its 
editor, Mr. G. P. McNeill, a young Edinburgh advocate, pleads 
eloquently in favour of the Rhymer’s authorship of the romance. 
It serves no good purpose to seek to explain away long-accepted 
traditions regarding “the great of old” if these traditions reflect 
honour on such heroes and the countries that gave them birth. 
In the present instance Scotland would be the loser were it 
established that this picturesque figure of the thirteenth century 
were but a myth—this her earliest poet, the idol of her people in 
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former times, the friend of her nobility, the cultured author of 
“ Sir Tristrem,” this Sir THomMAS RyMOUR DE ERCILDOUNE. 

But, instead of only “babbling of green fields,” we have latterly, 
as Burns says, “ta’en the antiquarian trade.” So, to bring this 
paper to a close, it only remains to relate that we returned to 
Melrose by Leaderfoot, still keeping, however, to the north side 
of the Tweed, passed through our favourite Gattonside again, and 
over to Melrose by the chain bridge. 

Before turning in for the night, Brown had his innings at the 
bridge with rod and line. In the quiet June evening every 
sound, however distant, is audible—the rave of Tweed as it comes 
over the weir, the occasional splash of a trout,and the harsh but 
not unpleasant note of the corncrake. Now the moon comes 
rippling and dancing over the water, and draws a line of silver 
along the edge of the weir. The hills of Gala and Ettrick are 
bathed in a delicate blue; and, in relief against the pale sky 
yonder, an angler stands like a heron in the dim light. If you 
listen you may hear the swish of his rod as his flies kiss 


the stream. 
ARTHUR GRANT. 





























AN OCTOBER NIGHT. 
By MRS. PERCY AVENEL. 


IT was a stormy October evening in the year 1780, All the day 
long the wind had been moaning and rushing through the great 
woods that surrounded the Chateau de Vallonniére, and now, as 
the murky twilight clouded in, the storm grew wilder, and gusty 
showers of rain began to fall. How the wind shrieked and 
wailed as it tore through the forest, shaking and scattering the 
yellow leaves that had decked the boughs so gallantly in the green 
beauty of summer! How the great branches rocked and groaned 
in the struggle with the mighty Destroyer! The air was full 
of noise and tumult, and when the storm lulled for a moment, as 
if to gather strength for greater efforts, a deep, tremulous sound 
—more felt than heard—tilled up the waiting silence with a dull 
heavy roar. It was the voice and cry of the great Atlantic, 
as it broke far off upon the lonely coast. 

“Tt is a devil of a night!” said Monsieur le Marquis. He 
might be qualified to judge, certainly ; both he and his horse had 
been buffeted and beaten by the storm in a manner most 
unpleasant to his nobility as they came along the unprotected 
road by the sea, and now, when they had at last reached the 
partial shelter of the woods, the disasters of the journey had 
found their climax in the lameness of the good horse, and the 
noble Marquis had been obliged to perform the rest of his 
journey on foot. | 

It was not far, certainly,—but the rough wind had no respect 
for a nobleman, and treated him as rudely as if he were one 
of the common people who knew no other means of conveyance 
than those nature had provided for them. 

The old chateau loomed indistinctly before him as he emerged 
from the wood-path he had been following, and came out into 
the open. A great, dusky mass it looked in the early darkness, 
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with here and there a point of yellow light. One of these lights 
burned ‘more brilliantly than the others in a turret to the west 
of the building, and it was upon this light that the Marquis 
fixed his eyes. 

“ Aha, Madame would have had bad weather for her little 
journey!” he said softly as he crossed a paved courtyard, and 
a gust of rain dashed in his face. 

At the clang of the great bell at the door, an old porter hastily 
unbarred and threw open the heavy portal, and started back in 
affright at the rain-drenched figure he saw before him. 

“Monsieur! Monsieur le Marquis!” broke from his trembling 
lips. He was a grey-haired, bent old man in a gorgeous livery 
that hung loosely on his skinny figure, and his eyes glared, 
terrified, from a network of wrinkles, as the tall muffled figure 
stepped in. 

“ It is I, in truth, Jean-Pierre. You did not expect me? But, 
as you see, I am here all the same; and if you will have the 
goodness to remove my wet cloak, and send some one’to take my 
horse, instead of staring at me, I shall be obliged to you. What, 
imbecile ! is there anything extraordinary in me that you should 
look like that ?” 

“JT beg Monsieur’s pardon humbly ; I—I was rather startled ; 
we did not look for Monsieur’s coming to-night, and when 
I saw——” 

“ There—there, my good Jean-Pierre, it is of small moment 
what you thought. As I said before, you see I am here, and 
that is sufficient. Madame is well?” 

Monsieur had been relieved of his heavy cloak, and entered 
a little salon to the right of the great hall as he spoke. A wood 
fire blazed upon the hearth, and. lit up the polished wood of the 
panelled walls with its flickering light; it flared and gloomed 
alternately upon the traveller's face as he stood before it, lifting 
first one, and then the other heavily-booted foot to the warmth. 
It was a pale face that the leaping flame illuminated—it looked 
ghastly and haggard as it stared vacantly into the fire. 

Jean-Pierre stood hesitatingly at the door. “ Yes, Madame is 
well. Should I send to tell her of the return of Monsieur?” he 
asked, rubbing one hand over the other, and casting anxious 
glances over his shoulder into the hall, where the deep shadows 
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almost hid the form of a pretty waiting-maid, waiting anxiously 
on the stairs. 

“You can inform Madame of my arrival, and say that I shall 
have the honour of waiting upon her in a few minutes, when 
I shall have removed the traces of my journey. And—” the 
Marquis turned sharply upon the old porter, and uttered his 
words very distinctly—“ you may tell Paul the carriage will not 
be wanted to-night.” 

“The carriage—I beg Monsieur’s pardon ! 
old man, white with dismay. 

“ Fool !—do you not hear what I say? The carriage will not 
be wanted to-night !” 

Jean-Pierre disappeared quickly into the gloomy hall, and the 
Marquis went into a room leading out of the little salon, and 
shut the door. 

Ten minutes afterwards he re-appeared, metamorphosed from 
the wet, dishevelled traveller into a most courtly gentleman, and, 
having mounted the great staircase, and turned to the left along 
a narrow corridor, he knocked softly at a heavily-curtained door. 

“Enter!” said a clear voice from within. 

The room he entered was a strong contrast to the dark and 
gloomy corridor and staircase he had just traversed. Rich, 
heavy curtains hung at the windows, the chairs and sofas were 
upholstered in embroidered fabrics of lovely colours, the polished 
floor was strewn with soft rugs, and the air was heavy with a 
sweet, penetrating perfume. 

And all the beauty and sweetness in the luxurious, dimly- 
lighted room seemed to culminate in the little figure of the lady 
who sat near the wood fire, and turned graciously as the Marquis 
entered. 

He crossed the room, and bowed gravely before her, not seeing, 
or not wishing to see, the white hand that was extended 
to him. 

“T trust my unexpected arrival has not inconvenienced you, 
Madame ?” 

“Not at all, Monsieur ; it is an unexpected pleasure,—but none 
the less a pleasure.” 

“ You are very flattering, Madame. I trust that the air of the 
country has removed your unfortunate indisposition ? ” 


” stammered the 
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“ T suffer still a little, I regret to say. You are in good health 
yourself. I hope, Monsieur ?’ 

“T am perfectly well, | thank you, Madame.” 

After this little interchange of commonplaces there was a pause. 

Monsieur Je Marquis de Vallonniére stood before the glowing 
hearth, and glanced between his half-shut lids at his wife. That 
glance was as keen and cold as steel, his clear-cut face was as 
impassable as a handsome mask, but his hands beneath the 
soft-falling lace ruffles were clenched and stiffened. 

She reclined on a sofa in a gracefully negligent attitude, and 
preserved as stony a stillness as her husband. Her face was like 
a cat’s, wide at the eyes, and pointed at the chin; her eyes were 
long, soft and dark ; her brown hair, guiltless of powder, grew 
low in a point upon her pearly forehead; her little' mouth and 
soft cheeks glowed scarlet in the leaping light of the flaming logs. 

Monsieur broke the silence at last. ‘“ With your permission 
I will take a seat for a few minutes; I have ridden far and fast, 
and am somewhat fatigued. You permit, Madame ?” 

“You will do me a pleasure, Monsieur. It must indeed be 
pressing business that brings you from Paris in such haste?” 
hazarded Madame, with eyebrows raised in a pretty contempt. 

“ Business? Ah well! it may perhaps be so described,’ he 
replied in a soft voice, smiling coldly as he seated himself on 
a low chair opposite the sofa where she reclined. “In good 
faith, m’amie, I have not travelled so far for nothing; I had 
a task to perform, or rather, a duty to fulfil, at a little distance 
from here, and, having accomplished it, I have ridden on to 
enquire after your health, and shall have much pleasure in 
recounting my story to you. It may perhaps amuse you,” 
concluded Monsieur, with another cold smile as his keen glance 
rested upon his wife’s flushed face. 

“ Tam not easily amused, as you know, my friend,” she remarked 
wearily. ‘Of all things, I abhor long stories.” 

“Still, I think you may care to hear this, and I. beg your 
particular attention,’ the Marquis returned gravely; and 
Madame, with wearily-lifted eyebrows, and a half-hidden yawn, 
sank back on her sofa, and tapped her little high-heeled shoe 
impatiently on the polished floor. 

“ It is astrange story [ have to tell you, and yet-—who knows an 
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there may be stranger things hidden under the lives of many round 
about us, if we but knew! To you, Madame, who are all candour 
and innocence, it may seem almost impossible that such things can 
be, and yet-——” Monsieur shrugged his shoulders, and smiled. 

‘‘T have before had the honour of informing you that I detest 
long stories; and it appears to me that so far you are not 
particularly interesting, my friend,” remarked Madame, with a 
dangerous pallor succeeding the flush on her delicate cheek. 

“Ten thousand pardons! I am indeed stupid to weary you 
with my moralities; but, with your kind indulgence, I will proceed 
more briefly. In Paris I met a friend—a man I had known 
many years ago, and whom I met again by chance, who, like 
a fool, had married a few months ago a young girl without 
dowry, without friends, and without a heart—at least for him. 
She was beautiful, however, and fascinated him; he loved her, 
and placed the honour of his name in her hands.” 

“These husbands talk of love! ”’ ejaculated Madame, addressing 
the ceiling apparently. “ What love! bah!” 

“T have already said, he was a fool! And for some time he was 
blind to the coldness and indifference of his wife, until at last the 
truth flashed upon him, and he knew that she cared nothing for 
him, and never had cared. Well, a man need not mourn long for 
his wife’s love. Our friend returned to the pleasures of the world, 
and left the lady to amuse herself in her own way, secure, as 
he thought, in the knowledge of his wife’s purity and coldness. 
‘She does not love me?’ he said to himself. ‘So be it, as 
long as she loves no one else, and I can trust her!’ But this 
girl—— I beg your pardon, Madame, I fear I have not the honour 
of your attention ?” 

Madame had half raised herself; her eyes, wide and listening, 
were fixed upon the window, and her breath came quick. “I 
thought I heard hoof-beats outside,’ she gasped. “There is 
some one coming! ” 

The Marquis smiled. “What! a night like this? Nay, indeed, 
none but an affectionate husband would ride through such 
weather! You are dreaming, m’amie ; no one will come to-night.” 

Madame shivered, and fell back again upon her velvet cushions. 
“‘] have interrupted you, Monsieur ; pray proceed.” 

“As I was saying,” continued Monsieur, throwing himself back 
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with languid grace in his low chair, “this girl, whom my friend 
had raised from nothing, and upon whom he had heaped luxury 
and love; this wife, whom he trusted even when he ceased to 
love her; this creature, to whose base soul even gratitude was 
unknown,—did not scruple to cast dishonour upon the noble 
name she bore, and held him up, by her actions, to the derision 
of the world, as the fool that he was!” Monsieur had not raised 
his voice from the low, soft tone which was habitual to him, 
but the terrible intensity of his white face and glittering eyes 
spoke louder than any words. | 

Madame la Marquise shivered again. It had surely grown 
colder in the last few minutes, so pinched and wan had her face 
become ; but, with an effort that brought back the blood to her 
cheeks, she sat upright, and faced her husband. 

“Your story grows a little more interesting, my friend; | 
congratulate you upon your talent as a raconteur.” 

“You do my poor efforts too much honour, Madame. If you 
are not wearied so far, I can promise you that the interest will 
increase as we proceed. I will not trouble you with details that 
would shock your pure mind ; suffice it to say that by chance— 
by a few words carelessly spoken—the husband awoke to the 
fact that his wife was deceiving him. And for whom? He 
watched and waited—he set spies upon his wife’s movements 
while she suspected nothing,—and he found out the name of the - 
man to whom she had given the love she refused her husband. 
Ah, Madame! you will scarcely believe me when I tell you this 
lady had stooped to Jove a man whose very name should have 
been abhorrent to her,—a scoundrel, a cheat, a man whose hand 
no gentleman could touch, and who had been rendered so in- 
famous by his crimes that no gentleman could cross swords with 
him! He was a handsome rascal, certainly—handsome enough 
to have caught the fancy of more than one noble lady, but she 
—she had seemed as pure as an angel from the skies, and her 
husband had believed in her utterly ! 

“Well, he had also discovered that the whole correspondence 
was carried on by means of a waiting maid of his wife's, and 
after this it was of course a mere question of money to have the 
lovers’ letters submitted to him before they reached the hands 
for whom they were intended. Charming letters they were, in 
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truth: vows of undying affection, complaints of the cruel hus- 
band, and so forth; my faith! it was like a comedy of Monsieur 
Moliere! And there were also plans for the flight which should 
crown the whole affair; and he waited patiently until all was 
arranged, having a certain interest in it himself, you understand. 
—Do you feel indisposed, Madame? I am perhaps tedious ?” 

Madame had gasped for breath ; her hand was pressed against 
her bosom, among the fragrant laces and ribbons, as if to press 
silence upon the heart that was beating so loudly within. 

“Tt is nothing, Monsieur; the room is rather over-heated, 
perhaps—-it is nothing, [ assure you.” She smiled as she spoke, 
and panted a little for breath between each sentence. “My 
tisane is on the table yonder; pray be so kind as to give me a 
draught, it may revive me a little.” 

Monsieur bowed with grave politeness, and rose to fetch the 
tisane, which stood on a table behind the sofa. There was a 
little clatter of glass as he took it up; his hand shook, perhaps, 
for he was some little while pouring it out. During the silence 
the wind dashed furiously at the window, pouring on the panes 
a clattering shower of rain. “ What a night!” sighed the little 
marquise, as she drank the tisane her husband handed to her. 
He did not sit down again, but stood by the fire, leaning on the 
high mantelshelf with careless grace. “Is there any more of 
your story, Monsieur ?” 

“There is a little more, Madame. To continue, then. It was 
arranged that the wife was to feign ill-health, and retire to the 
country, and her lover was, on a certain day, to ride out of Paris 
and meet her at a place appointed, within a few miles of her 
chateau. Thence they were to fly together. See the blindness 
and folly of this miserable woman! She was willing to leave 
wealth, ease, honour, and her husband, for the sake of a man 
who cared so little for her-that—but I go too fast ! 

“Now was the time for the husband to act. They were in his 
hands !”—-and Monsieur’s white hand clenched the air involun- 
tarily. “He took his measures accordingly. He read that this 
man was to meet his wife at nine o'clock ; good !—he had but 
to carefully erase the figure nine and change it to seven before 
the letter reached him, and behold our valiant and noble lover at 
the rendezvous two hours earlier than his lady-love intended, or 
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could imagine! But he was expected, and met—by the man 
whom he had injured. 

“ T told you this lover was a villain and a false hound. He cared 
more for money than anything on earth, he was overwhelmed with 
debt, and all this was known to the man who met him, and who 
offered him a large sum of money to leave the country alone, and 
to forsake the woman who had given up everything for him!” 

The Marquise sprang to her feet, quivering from head to foot. 
“Tt is impossible—impossible! Such baseness could not be—it 
is not true!” Her furious eyes met the cold gaze of her husband, 
and she sank on her cushions again. 

Monsieur did not remove his intense glance from his wife’s 
face ; his own was as fateful and cruel as Death, and his half-shut 
eyes watched the agony of suspense that quivered in her trem- 
bling mouth, and stiffened her rigid hands. No word escaped her, 
and he went on in his soft voice,— 

“The money was accepted and paid. This was the full 
measure of the man’s degradation—this was the climax of the 
woman’s shame! You perceive, Madame? But this was not all 
for while the villain lived, dishonour lived also. 

“ Madame, [ have the honour to inform you that the body of 
Bertrand le Chalus lies at the cross-roads of Barreux, with a 
dagger in his false heart.”’ 

A quick sob tore the listening air for a moment; then silence 
in the room. The wind came again; it shrieked and howled at 
the windows, and shook and rocked the turret room in its fury, 
and then died away with a long wail, like the cry of a lost soul— 
a soul cut off suddenly in the midst of its sins, that could not rest. 

“Eh bien, Monsieur, do you mean to kill me too?” She half 
rose, as she spoke in a harsh, changed voice, every line of her 
beautiful form was tense and rigid, and her eyes, wide with 
horror, stared terribly out of her charming face at those other 
eyes which held her fate. 

Monsieur le Marquis laughed softly to himself. 

“ Kili you, Madame? That is scarcely necessary ” (he waved 
his hand towards the empty glass which stood on the table by 
the tisane) ; “I killed you ten minutes ago!” 

And with a low bow he left the room, and locked the door 
behind him upon the tragedy of death in the leaping firelight. 
MRS. PERCY AVENEL. 
































CHARLES MONSELET. 


By C. H. PALMER. 





- 


A PaRISIAN journalist ! The vision which these words are apt to 
conjure up, to the average English imagination, is that of a being 
endowed with a more than normal share of the vivacity charac- 
teristic of the lively Gaul: a brilliant and bellicose being, ready 
at a moment’s notice to pen a witty fewilleton, a theatrical criti- 
cism, or an attack on the existing Government, and as invariably 
prepared to defend his opinions, political or otherwise, at the 
point of the rapier. In short, an embodiment and quintessence 
of the gaiety, sprightliness, and insouciance characteristic of 
the supposed paradise of good Americans—a Parisian of the 
Parisians. Charles Monselet, however, who in many respects may 
be taken as fairly representative of current French journal- 
ism, calls to mind not the fiery littérateur of the prominent 
Henri Rochefort type, but rather the suave and complacent 
abbé—the abbé galant of the eighteenth century. 

Portly in person, and somewhat under the middle height, with 
a round smooth-shaven face and bright little eyes, which twinkle 
humorously behind his gold-rimmed glasses, Monselet only 
needs to be clad in the laced sleeves, knee-breeches, ample coat 
and silver-buckled shoes of an earlier and more “dressy ” age to 
represent perfectly those amiable ecclesiastical personages, whose 
chief occupations in life were to flatter the great, to make good 
cheer, to turn a madrigal, and pay elaborate compliments to the 
fair sex. In one particular, indeed, he has a taste very much in 
common with his physical prototype—that is to say, he is an 
epicure, a gourmand of the first water; but in other respects his 
hardworking, up-hill career, bears little resemblance to the in- 
dolent, pleasure-seeking lives of those sybarites of the Catholic 
Church. 

As a poet, critic, biographer, novelist, and journalist, the last 
more especially, Monselet has taken a high, if not quite the 
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highest, place. But it was not his fate to spring at a single 
bound {nto the first rank of men of letters, to become at once a 
principality and power in that fluctuating kingdom, as befell the 
more fortunate authors of “ Fanny,’ of “Madame de Bovary,” 
and “L’Assommoir.” Popularity came to him slowly, and his 
literary reputation has been established quite as much by long 
and persistent labour as by conspicuous ability. But a talent so 
delightful could not fail in the long run to be generally appre- 
ciated, and nowadays he has a public of his own, not perhaps 
so wide as that of Zola or Daudet, but quite extensive enough to 
be profitable. 

Like most men who have made their mark in literature, 
Monselet early showed the bent of his mind. He was born at 
Nantes on the 30th of March, 1825, but his parents removed 
shortly aftewards to Bordeaux, where they established a book- 
shop and library. Here his boyhood and early manhood were 
spent, a fortunate situation for a budding journalist, of which 
Monselet availed himself to the full, and it was not long before 
he had read every book in his father’s shop. Here, too, he 
acquired a technical knowledge of books and a passion for col- 
lecting them, which he has since turned to good purpose. At 
the age of eighteen he was already an author, some articles of 
his appeared in a local paper, and were followed by a: pleasant 
volume of verse, “ Marie and Ferdinand,” which attained some 
local celebrity. At nineteen he actually brought out a couple 
of vaudevilles for the stage. 

All this, however, was insufficient to establish even the 
groundwork of a reputation in Paris, whither, following in the 
footsteps of innumerable young journalists, he made his way in. 
1846. Disenchantment awaited him in the capital: he had 
fancied himself famous—he discovered that he was unknown. 

For several weeks he walked disconsolately about the streets 
of Paris, not knowing to whom to address himself, until, one fine 
morning, he hit upon a most ingenious and original means of 
obtaining the required introduction. The next day’M. Arséne 
Houssaye, the editor of the Artiste, received the following 
letter :— 


DEAR SIR,—Three weeks ago I journeyed from Bordeaux to Paris in search of 
fame, I am sorry to say that, though I have walked about a good deal and asked 
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a number of questions, I have been unable to discover it, Unless you can furnish 
me with a letter of introduction to the editor of the Artiste, | shall have to return 
to Bordeaux disappointed.—Receive, etc., 

CHARLES MONSELET. 


This characteristic letter drew from the amused editor a note 
of introduction to himself which Monselet afterwards presented 
to him, and thus his connection with the Artiste originated. His 
articles in that journal attracted notice, he soon began to contri- 
bute to other papers, and became in time sub-editor of the 
Assemblée Nationale. In 1853 he was deemed of sufficient 
importance to be imprisoned by the authorities, along with 
a number of other journalists whom the policy of the Empire 
caused to be incarcerated as méchants; though Monselet was of 
opinion that his reactionary opinions entitled him to be classed 
among the bons journalistes. Subsequently he became theatrical 


critic to the Monde Illustré, the Figaro, and the Evénement, and 
things began to go a little better with him. It was long, how- 
ever, before he could count upon an assured maintenance, but 
his was not a spirit to be soured by poverty. He preserved his 
good humour under difficult circumstances, and revenged himself 
upon his importunate creditors in a humorous work entitled 
“Les Créanciers,’ in which he lashes those worthies to his 
heart’s content. Meanwhile he laboured indefatigably, and no 
kind of literary work came amiss to him. As he said himself— 


Le principal étant de vivre 
Fidéle au: ‘“ Tel pére tel fils,” 
Ma ressource devint le livre; 
Mon pére en vendait—moi j’en fis. 


Eminently a man of peace, Monselet has yet discovered that he 
who occupies himself with journalism in Paris must know how 
to wield the sword as well as the pen. On one occasion it was 
M. de Foy the well-known matrimonial agent, who, annoyed at 
some articles which he considered reflected on himself, sent the 
journalist a challenge, which for ferocity and brevity deserves 
to be preserved as a model for all future cartes de provocation. 

This remarkable document ran as follows— 

You are a vile impostor and a cowardly calumniator. Your arms—your day—the 


place and hour? I shall be there punctually with my witnesses (témoins).— 
De Foy, 
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Monselet's reply to this warlike epistle is worthy of Talleyrand. 


No translation can do it justice :— 
Vous m’embétez ! Je ne veux pas me marier. 


At another time it was the dramatic author Théodore Barriére 
who fell foul of our journalist. Monselet had sharply criticized 
one of his pieces, the critic’s remarks were warmly resented, and 
a, duel was the result. The hostile meeting was arranged to take 
place at a spot between Sévres and St. Cloud. Thither the 
antagonists proceeded, and were standing in position with their 
weapons drawn when further hostilities were stayed by the 
gendarmes. The combatants separated for a time, but, bent on 
bloodshed, met again the same day at the Ile des Loups, near 
Nugent-sur-Marne where, after a few passes, a wrist was scratched 
and honour declared satisfied. 

Monselet remarked once that he had written books enough to 
stock his father’s library, and this was hardly an exaggeration. 
Considering the quality of his work, his fecundity in many depart- 
ments of literary labour has been marvellous. Perhaps his forte 
is criticism, but he is a novelist of merit, a graceful verse-writer, 
and the author of numerous inimitable sketches and feuzlletons. 
He excels in humorous observation. A beggar in the streets, 
a mountebank at Carnival time, a passing show, a visit from his 
barber, suffice him as pegs on which to hang the thread of a witty 
and entertaining discourse. Paris with her wayward life and 
many-changing moods, her quick play of light and shadow, 
jest and earnest, that is the book he is never tired of studying. 
He knows all about the grisettes and students of the Quartier 
Latin, the ways of MontmAatre are not hid from him, and 
the diversified life of the Boulevards affords him an endless 
variety of subjects for the thumbnail sketches and vignettes of 
which he is so great a master. A consummate literary crafts- 
man he has in perfection the easy, picturesque and yet 
condensed style, the rapid but sharply effective touch, of the 
born feuilletonist. 

Unlike Labiche and Sardeau, who spend a great deal of time 
in the country, Monselet prefers to inhabit Paris, and lives 
surrounded by the ateliers of his friends in the centre of the 
artistic and literary life of the capital. His intimate knowledge 
N.S. II. 27 
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of the makers of current literature is turned to good account in 
his “ Lorgnette litteraire,” a most amusing book, partly critical 
and partly satirical, arranged in dictionary form, and showing 
a nice appreciation of the merits and failings of his contem- 
poraries. Sometimes, it is true, his leaning towards the life of 
Bohemia causes him to be rather severe upon such authors as 
M. Octave Feuillet the dramatist, who love to dwell upon the 
superior moral attractions of the domestic foyer, and to decry the 
vie artiste. “Always the foyer’/” he cries in his criticism of 
Feuillet’s “Dalila;” “and where would M. Feuillet have 
obtained his knowledge of life, which enables him to write 
such fine things if not from the we artiste that he decries so 
much ?” | 

A devoted gastronomist Monselet has edited Brillat Savarin’s 
“Physiologie du Gout” and for five years (1865-70) he brought 
out the “ Almanach du Gourmand,” a curious mixture of culinary 
lore and post-prandial reflection, which was only interrupted 
by the war with Germany. His mind lingers fondly around 
the reminiscence of a good dinner, and he writes about it 
tenderly and reverentially, as becomes the subject. Once at 
the Salon a friend of his pointed out to him a “Temptation of 
St. Anthony” in which one of the temptresses was of exceeding 
beauty. 


“ Ah’ said Monselet, “ I-can easily comprehend that Anthony would be able to 
hold out against that sort of temptation ; but how, when existing on herbs and 
acorns, he could resist a temptation of another kind, that is to say a good dinner, 
has always been to me a deep mystery !” 


What must have been the epicure’s sufferings during the siege 
of Paris, when, as he himself tells us, he was obliged one day to 
dine off a rat which he had secured after an exciting chase round 
his apartment ! 

As a dramatist Monselet has not shown himself so fertile 
as some among his contemporaries, but he has had nevertheless 
a fair share of success. JL’ Jlote, a one-act comedy, was performed 
at the Comédie-Frangaise, and La Revue sans Titre appeared at 
the Variétés in 1875. For the composer Ferdinand Poise he 
adapted L’amour Mcdecin of Molitre; the opera was very 
successful, and the charming rondeau forming the prologue, from 
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which the following verses are taken, well exemplifies Monselet’s 
skill as a versifier:— 
Messieurs, mesdames nous voila ! 
Avec Moliére en escapade 
Dans les verts sentiers qu'il foula. 
Messieurs, mesdames nous voila ! 
Faut-il s’étonner de cela ? 
La génie est bon camarade 
Messieurs, mesdames nous voila! 
Avec Moliére en escapade. 


C’est lui qu’ici nous vous rendons 
Ou que nous cherchons 4 vous rendre ; 
Avec ses danses, ses fredons, 
C’est lui que nous vous rendons. 
Avons nous besoin de pardons 
Dans ce joli pays du Tendre? 
C’est lui qu’ici nous vous rendons 
Ou que nous cherchons a vous rendre. 


The poet once complained that “the article had killed the 
rondeau,” but unless these lines may be regarded as a “Swan 
Song” it would seem that writing for the Press had not as yet 
wholly extinguished his poetical faculty. 

Men of genius are sometimes—as is well known—eccentric and 
men of talent love to imitate them, even in their foibles. Some 
of Monselet’s friends had distinguished themselves by the extra- 
ordinary nature of their places of abode. Arséne Houssaye, for 
instance, the editor of the Artiste lived for a long while in a 
mill. Ziem, a painter, passed the half of his existence in a 
waggon. Anselme Matthieu dwelt in a church at Avignon, which 
he had caused to be restored for his sole use and benefit. Mon- 
selet longed to imitate these unconventional spirits. He turned 
the thing over in his mind. A tub, it is true, sufficed for the 
exiguous housekeeping of Diogenes; St. Simeon Stylites had 
lodgings on the top of a column ; but social prejudices are strong 
in these later times, and Monselet had to content himself with 
inhabiting—a shop. 

The story of his brief tenancy of these somewhat public quar- 
ters, and final rout before violated custom, is best told in his own 
words :— 


“One day I was walking, in a somewhat melancholy frame of 
27 A 
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mind, along the Canal St. Martin, when my eye was attracted by 
the following notice :— 

“*Shop to let; apply to the concierge of the house.’ 

“«Parbleu!’ I cried to myself, ‘ this is the very thing for me ; 
I am tired of living always on the fifth story” ‘ 

“TI entered and enquired the rent, which seemed moderate, but 
found myself somewhat embarrassed when the concierge asked 
me what my trade was. 

“You see, said he, ‘the landlord won't allow any noisy busi- 
ness, such as a blacksmith’s or a bird-fancier’s, for instance.’ 

“Set your mind at rest,’ answered I, ‘ I hate noise myself.’ 

“* What do you sell?’ 

“«T have not yet decided.’ 

“«Tt mustn't be anything with a strong smell; the landlord 
is mighty particular.’ 

“«T understand ; but my goods, I assure you, will be entirely 
unobjectionable.’ 

“Subject to these conditions the shop was taken, and a nice 
little shop it was, clean, and well lighted. I established my 
writing table in the middle of it and set to work. 

“Every morning I gravely took down my shutters like an 
ordinary tradesman, exactly as the greengrocer did on my left 
and the draper on my right. My housekeeping I managed my- 
self; it took up very little of my time. 

“During the first few days my proceedings caused a lively 
sensation in the neighbourhood. People stopped opposite my 
shop, which was not protected by any blinds, to gaze curiously at 
my proceedings. Probably they had never seen a journalist at 
work before. Enquiries were made of the concierge by curious 
persons. 

“« What in the world is your new tenant ?’ 

“*Can’t say,’ the concierge would answer in his gruffest voice ; 
‘he hasn’t unpacked his goods yet.’ 

“T was kept carefully informed of the gossip of the neighbour- 
hood, and although I had taken care to make the concierge my 
friend, he freely hinted that this was a state of things which 
couldn't possibly continue. 

“ Sometimes he would come into the shop and look round him 
with a sigh. 
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“¢ What is the matter with you, M. Dubois?’ I would ask. 

««Qh! Iwas only thinking what a nice little business you might 
start here.’ 

“* Business! what sort of business ?’ 

“Well, say something in the provision way: a porkbutcher's 
now there isn’t one near.’ 

“*A porkbutcher’s ?’ 

“* Why not? or perhaps you’d think tobacco and newspapers 
more genteel ; it’s all the same to me.’ 

“¢ Well,’ said I, pretending to reflect deeply, ‘T’ll think it over ; 
it isn’t a matter to be settled in a hurry.’ 

“ Another time he came in scratching his head thoughtfully :— 

“*T’ve got a capital idea,’ said he. 

“<«T am not at all surprised. What is it ?’ 

“*Well, what do you say to taking in washing ?’ 

see Eh ? ? 

“Take in washing,—start a laundry; the cost is a mere trifle 
—a few buckets and flat-irons; and I could get you some little 
apprentices in the neighbourhood.’ 

“<Indeed!’ I ejaculated faintly. 

“*You see, I’ve thought it out. To commence with you should 
have the work of this house, mine included.’ 

“« You are really too good.’ | 

“Well, it ain’t everyone as would do it, but I like to oblige 
a tenant. I soil a good deal of linen myself. Turn it over in 
your mind.’ 

“*T certainly will.’ 

“* A young fellow like you can’t remain doing nothing always. 

“« But I work pretty hard, it seems to me.’ 

“Pooh! Writings and such lke. They won’t make the pot 
boil. Let me see, when can I have an answer ?’ 

“<T must consult my family first. You see, I cannot become 
a@ washerwoman—no, I mean a washerman—at a moment’s 
notice.” 

“At that he left me, shaking his head gloomily, and I began to 
understand that I should have some difficulty in maintaining 
myself in my shop. In fact, a short time afterwards, the land- 
lord gave me notice to quit, under the pretext that I had caused 
his house to be remarked.” 
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This experience sufficed for Monselet, who thenceforth resigned 
himself to live like the rest of the world, and attempted no more 
to violate the sanctity of the great /étiche of the bourgeois—the 
shop—by prostituting it to.other uses. He has for a long while 
occupied a pretty set of apartments on the Quai Voltaire. Here, 
on leaving his door, he finds himself surrounded by the old book- 
stalls which line the parapet. Among these he loves to “rum- 
mage ” for possible treasures, and sometimes, by good hap, lights 
upon a rare duodecimo or curious quarto, upon which he will 
descant with humorous erudition in the next monthly review. 
The author of Les Oubliés et les Dédaignés has, too, a happy 
knack of finding precious matter among the pages of writers 
whose works the rest of the world have long since agreed to 
forget. 

“How many times,” writes Sainte Beuve, in an article, which 
appeared in the Constitutionnel of April 24th, 1865, “ on opening 
a journal, and commencing in a mechanical way to read, have I 
found myself growing interested in the lines over which my eye 
was running! I read on—the interest increases. I turn to the 
author’s name, and find that the piquant article, or scene of 
manners, or popular sketch, whose airy gaiety often veils a tear, 
is signed ‘Charles Monselet ’!” 

And, with this expression of opinion, which, emanating from 
the distinguished critic, carries with it all the weight of 
academical approval, we may take our leave of Monselet. 


C, H. PALMER. 




























WHAT THE PIT SAYS. 
A MANS SHADOW AT THE HAYMARKET. 
By J. M. BARRIE. 


MELODRAMA enthroned at the Haymarket reminds me of a 
certain eminent Scottish professor, who kept his secret locked 
away in a drawer. On his death the drawer was forced open, 
when it was found to be stuffed full of penny dreadfuls. The 
scandal was hushed up, but a brother professor explained the 
deceased’s secrecy as “a concession to fools.” I take his meaning 
to have been that the most cultured among us need a little 
artificial excitement with which to salt our humdrum lives, 
and that only foolish persons would think the worse of them 
for taking it. Here is at once an explanation of A Man’s 
Shadow's triumph at the Haymarket, and an excuse for it. 
Melodrama is the sensation novel in acts, and Roger la Honte 
has not changed its character with its name, though Mr. 
Buchanan’s version is a vastly better play than the French 
original. Ifthe creak of machinery, of which Mr. Archer speaks, 
is not heard, it is only because the wheels are so well oiled. The 
“situations,” often remarkably dramatic, are as difficult to 
number, in the rush of plot, as telegraph posts from a railway 
train. A Man’s Shadow, in short, is the édition de luwe of 
melodrama. 

The pit is the theatre’s lungs; and, as the newspapers have 
already told how enthusiastically A Man’s Shadow was received, 
the Haymarket “pit’s” opinion of it is already known. They 
are a keenly critical body of playgoers who are to be found in 
the “ pit” of the Haymarket during the first week of a new piece, 
—not by any means the crowd who squeeze into the pits of the 
majority of the theatres, and as a consequence their “humours ” 
are less easily caught. One overheard, however, some shrewd 
criticisms of both piece and players, and difficulties were taken 
notice of which do not seem to have troubled the critics. ‘The 
story gallops ‘so continuously, and the acting, even of the 
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subordinates, is so excellent, that he who pauses to reflect is 
apt to be left behind. Still the pittite could not see why Lucien 
refused to accept the loan from his friend. His reason is that 
he has just discovered in the friend’s wife his own mistress of 
past years, and to the pit it did not seem sufficient. There was 
more point in the exception taken to the tableau of Act III, 
though the scene is so thrilling and the acting so intense that 
the criticism came as an after-thought to prolonged cheers. The 
cause of Lucien Laroque’s woes is his resemblance to a villain, 
Luversan, who murders a banker and makes off with a hundred 
thousand francs. The murder is witnessed by Lucien’s wife, 
child, and servant, all of whom believe him to be the assassin. 
Two of them practically admit that they saw him do the deed. 
A hundred thousand francs are also found in his possession ; and, 
as he will not confess that his former mistress sent them, they 
are regarded as further evidence against him. In Act III. the 
trial in the assize chamber is shown, De Noviville, the husband 
of this woman, acting for the defence. Just before he rises to 
speak, a paper is put into his hand, from which he learns that 
his wife sent Lucien the money, and also what sort of woman 
she has been. If he makes known his discovery, he sees, he 
will save Lucien and ruin himself. He resolves to do his duty 
to his client, but the excitement kills him in the middle of his 
speech. This is an effect so dramatic that nothing could well be 
more so, and the acting is worthy of it. But any one who 
thinks melodrama worth thinking about after the play is over 
will agree with the pittite that this tableau is no genuine 
logical outcome of what has preceded it. The money is only 
small part of the evidence against the prisoner. His own child 
has unconsciously condemned him, so has the evidence of his 
servant, so has the pistol with which the murder was committed. 
Again, in the last scene of all, Lucien, who has escaped from 
prison, meets his wife at a wayside inn. Here the officers come 
to seize him ; but Luversan also appears, and is shot in mistake. 
The curtain falls on the understanding that, as the dead man is 
so like Lucien, he and not Lucien must have been the murderer. 
There is not a particle of evidence to this effect ; indeed, in real 
life Luversan’s death would have for ever prevented Lucien’s 
innocence being proved. 
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Such grumbles were heard, but they never for a moment 
imperilled the success of the piece, and they are only mentioned 
here as showing what a finely constructed piece it is. As a 
story for consideration on the way home, it is full of improba- 
bilities that have obviously been introduced to heighten the 
effect of individual scenes; but the mechanism does its work so 
ingeniously, the dialogue is so dutiful a servant to it, and the 
acting, especially in the case of the chief player, is so subtle, 
that from beginning to end the play carries conviction with it. 
Better stage-craft has probably seldom been shown in melodrama, 
and certainly it would be difficult to recall finer acting than 
Mr. Tree’s. 

The play is for enjoying at the moment, and forgetting at 
once; but Mr. Tree’s Lucien and Luversan are studies to be 
remembered. His original intention, it appears, was only to 
play the first of these parts, and at least one critic complains of 
his taking both, on the grounds that we always know hero and 
villain to be the same persons. This is ingenious rather than 
convincing, and for my part I think it is the assumption of 
the two parts by the same actor that makes the play worth 
seeing more than once. Had Mr. Brookfield appeared as 
Luversan, he and Mr. Tree could doubtless have made up so 
as to look not unlike each other. The resemblance could hardly 
have been so striking as to deceive the audience, in which case 
the probability of the story would have been lessened. In the 
murder scene, for instance, the audience was thrilled because it 
realised the mistake made by Lucien’s horrified wife, and so 
sympathised with her. Had the murderer not been Lucien’s 
very “double,” the spectators would have felt in this scene as 
Dickens did when he saw the villain looking in vain for his 
victim, whose legs were visible to everybody on the other side 
of the footlights. Not only should Lucien and Luversan closely 
resemble each other outwardly, but they should speak with the 
same voice, and here is a difficulty that no make-up could have 
surmounted. The story gains immensely in gruesomeness by 
emphasizing the likeness between the two men, and, though it 
offers many opportunities for tricky acting, Mr. Tree pushes 
them aside. Melodrama which has always situations in view 
does not stop to develop characters, and most actors are content 
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to be carried along in its action, mouthing sentiments, but not 
making a man out of them. Mr. Tree has worked on another 
system, and has elaborated two-very interesting human beings 
out of materials that one reading the play would doubtless not 
consider promising. He has put flesh on skeletons, and out of 
Luversan, who, so far as the words he has to say are concerned, 
is merely a stage villain, makes a curious braggart, vain, 
revengeful, cruel, yet with a veneer of burlesque politeness that 
brightens some gloomy ‘scenes and shows a keen insight into 
poor human nature. Luversan has a way of leering that is a 
flash into his character ; and his gestures, his stealthy movements, 
which are those of a man who knows he ought to be in jail, 
his sudden changes of voice as he drops from banter to business, 
his shuffling disappearances when danger threatens, his bullying 
when he can afford the time for pleasure, go to the making of 
a very complex character, the conception of a student who 
elaborates in his study, and reduces his ideas to practice on the 
stage. Lucien, whom any actor of fair resources could play 
sympathetically, is, however, probably the more difficult part 
to play superlatively well, for there is less light and shade about 
him. In Mr. Tree’s hands he his no mere good young man in 
distress, who shouts or wails himself into the bosoms of the more 
tender-hearted among his hearers. His bearing in the scene 
where he tries to forget his misery in his love for his child is 
made memorable by many little points that make his drawing- 
room strangely real, and when he is on his trial his acting is 
such genuine realism softened by art, that those who think 
supurb acting deserving of more than cursory study might with 
advantage see this act twice, the first time to follow its swelling 
action, and then again to watch the prisoner at the bar. | 
A Man’s Shadow is thus a melodrama admirably constructed, 
and played as melodrama has seldom been played before. But 
though Mr. Stevenson, as we know, could write splendid stories 
of buccaneers all his life, every one of us would be sorry to see 
him playing at pirates for ever; and, similarly, though Mr. Tree 
and his company have shown how melodrama should be played, 
they have not proved that they could not be better employed. 
One regrets to see any artist engaged on work that is only his 
second best. J. M. BARRIE. 















































BALLADE OF THE LADYES OF LONG SYNE. 


_ (FROM THE FRENCH OF FRANOCOYS VILLON.) 


TELL me wher, in what contree, is 
Flora the beautifulle Romaine ? 
Thais and Archipiadis, - 
Wher are they now, those cosins twaine ? 
And Echo, gretyng her love agein 
By banke of river and marge of mere, 
Whos beaute was fre fro mortall stayne ? 
Nay, wher are the snowes that fell last yere ? 


Wher is the lerned Helowis, 
For whom undon in celle did plaine 
Pierre Abelard at Saint Denys ? 
For love’s reward he had this peine. 
Where is the quene who did ordeine 
That Buridan shulde drift in fere 
Sowed in a sacke adoun the Saine ? 
Nay, wher are the snowes that fell last yere ? 


Quene Blanche, fayre as the floure-de-lys, 
Who sang as swete as the meremaid strayne, 
Alys too, Bertha, Bietris, 
And Hermengarde who halt the Mayne, 
And Joan, the good may of Lorraine, 
At Rouen brent by Englyshe fere,— 
Wher are they, Virgine soveraine ? 
Nay, wher are the snowes that fell last yere ? 


ENVOY. 
Prince, for this sevennyght be not fain, 
Nor this twelfmonthe to question wher 


They be, withouten this refraine, 
Nay, wher are the snowes that fell last yere ? 


STEPHEN TEMPLE, 


































“A BIT OF OLD CHELSEA.” 
By G@. B. STUART. 


“THIS is a very troublesome business,” sighed John, rumpling 
up all his hair in tufts. My husband is such a tidy man that 
when he tumbles his hair I know he must be feeling deeply. 

“Very troublesome!” I echoed, though if May had not been 
John’s sister’s child I should have spoken my mind more freely 
and said, “ Very disagreeable !” 

“T don’t like foreign schools for girls,” my husband went on. 

This had not much to do with the question, for the difficulty 
was not to get our niece to her school in Paris, but to get her 
back again; but I always agree with John, so I answered, “ Nor 
do I, and if she had not been sent abroad at all, there would 
have been none of this trouble now about her return. She 
would have stayed at home in Devonshire all the while, and 
would have had the measles in due course with the rest of 
the family.” 

“My dear!” John said, mildly, “isn’t that rather unkind ?” 

Now she was John’s sister’s girl, not my relation, so my 
heart rather smote me, and I replied hurriedly, “Oh, I didn’t 
think what I was saying, and measles hurt nobody. I know 
Mrs. Brown’s children enjoyed them immensely, and eat quite 
a whole crate of oranges; but there, John, don’t let us discuss 
it any longer; write and tell Maria we will be very glad to 
receive the child, and keep her till all fear of infection is over!” 
But I could not help adding anxiously, “I’m afraid she'll be 
terribly in your way, John!” 

“Oh no, [ll put up with her for a bit; but she’ll fall much 
more heavily on you,” and so we made up our minds to this 
French invasion. 

“ How shall we entertain her ? ” 
“Do you think she will be very French ?” 
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These were questions we were continually putting to each 
other as the days ran on and brought the date of May Vincent's 
coming nearer and nearer. Maria had written that she would 
be deposited by her French governess at Victoria Station. 
Whenever I saw John push up his spectacles with a helpless air 
I knew he was thinking of his niece’s coming ; while he declared 


5? 
that my cap took a defiant ‘set’ which informed him imme- 


diately that I was thinking of our visitor. Many people would - 
wonder at the idea of our exciting ourselves so about a chit ~ 


of a child, barely nineteen, and the daughter of our sister and 
brother-in-law down in Devon, but we were quiet people, 
who knew very little of the rector and his family, or indeed 
of anything beyond the four walls of our old house in Chelsea, 
which had belonged to John’s father before him, and had been 
the scene of our thirty years of married life. Since the 
morning that brought Maria’s letter everything in our nice, 
comfortable house had seemed to wear a different aspect. I 
found myself looking at the chairs and sofas critically, wondering 
if chairs and sofas in France were covered with red moreen; and 
when Jobn cut the veal pie at dinner he only gave expression 
to my own feelings by observing, “ Dolly, I wonder how a veal 
pie will taste after foreign kickshaws ?” 

So the day arrived that was to bring May Vincent, and a 
lovely spring day it was; for Easter was late that year, and the 
trees in Battersea Park across the river were beginning to look 
all hazy and misty with the coming green; our plane trees along 
the Thames embankment had thick buds on them, and all the 
front gardens had rows and circles and stars of different coloured 
crocuses. Maria’s second letter had told us to expect May about 
six o'clock, so we had still all the day before us. 

“Qur last day of peace and quiet,” John said, as he took a look 
round the little front garden, and decided that the virginia creeper 
wanted a good bit of attention. Presently he was on the garden- 
steps and I beside him with the hammer and tacks, and while he 
worked of course we talked of our niece. “ You haven't forgotten, 
Dolly, that Maria expects this visit to London to expand May’s 
mind, as well as to further her chances in life ?” 

“What does she mean by that, John? -I always intended to 
ask you; you must understand your sister better than I do.” 
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“IT don’t know, I’m sure,” my husband answered, heedlessly 
hammering his thumb, “ unless she hopes we shall marry May!” 

“Marry her!” I gasped. ‘She can’t think that any one will 
marry out of this house ?” 

“Well, I did,” said John, which made me laugh; and just at 
that moment a hansom drew up at our gate, the latch rattled, 
and in walked our niece, May Vincent, straight from Paris, though 
it was not yet eleven o’clock in the morning ! 

“ Are you my Aunt Dolly ?” she asked, holding up the pinkest 
cheek to be kissed, though I hadn't at all decided myself whether 
I should kiss her at first or not. “I hope you don’t mind my 
coming before my time; but we crossed by the night boat 
after all, and | had no time to telegraph. Will you let your 
gardener help the cabman to bring in my things?” At this John 
got off the ladder, and to my astonishment, instead of being 
offended at being mistaken for old Trimmins who does up all the 
gardens in Cheyne Walk, he went up to the girl and kissed her 
heartily, saying, “ Welcome to Chelsea, my dear. I'll see to your 
luggage, though I’m your uncle, not the gardener,” and with that 
we all got into the house, though I hardly know how, I was so upset. 

John was quite wonderful! I never recollect seeing him in 
an emergency before ; but I could trust him now in anything. He 
saw the boxes brought in, paid the cabman (for May had only 
a handful of French money), bustled us up to the drawing-room, 
and remembered to ask if she had breakfasted—all to cover my 
confusion, for there is nothing I dislike so much as being taken 
by surprise. He went on asking the most clever questions all 
about the journey, and where the French governess had gone to, 
till I was quite myself again, and had leisure to observe our niece 
as she sat facing the light of the big bow-windows that let in all 
the morning sun. She was very pretty—it gave me quite a turn 
to see her, for Maria had never mentioned a word about her being 
so good-looking, and I recollected what John had suggested about 
her chance of marrying while under our care. The very idea 
took my breath away ; but I was roused by hearing that she was 
talking quite composedly to her uncle about her “ prospects in 
life,” and I stared at her to hear what she could have to say on 
such a subject; young girls nowadays are so very, very different 
from what we were ! 
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“T don’t know if mamma told you, Aunt Dolly, that Iam to be 
a governess? I am diplomce, you know; and mamma thought 
that perhaps you would tell your friends about me, and I might 
have a chance of hearing of a nice situation while I was in 
London.” 

I hadn’t an idea what “ diplomée” meant, but I nodded my 
head, though in my heart I felt a twinge of remorse when I heard 
this brave little creature announcing her determination to be 
a governess, and not giving marriage a thought. As for John, his 
conscience smote him too, I fancy; for he jumped up and went 
over to look out of the window, only he called out in his hearty 
way, “Time enough, missy, to recommend you to our friends, 
when were tired of you ourselves,” and then I took the child 
up to her bedroom. 

Now I do like to see a person pleased with the pains you have 
taken for them, and certainly May was delighted with her attic. 
It was only an attic, to be sure; but I had done my best to make 
it look pretty and feel comfortable. It had a wide look-out 
across the sparkling Thames to the Park beyond, and then away 
to the Surrey hills, and it had a pink paper on the walls, and 
a white bed, over which we had fastened dimity curtains in the 
French fashion, copied out of a number of the Queen newspaper. 
[ had made her a big pink pincushion, and had put a pot of 
tulips on the window-sill, for I don’t approve of flowers inside 
a bedroom. May dashed round the room like a wild thing, seem- 
ing to look at everything at once, and then just as I thought she 
was going to fling herself down on the bed to try its softness, 
which is a thing I never allow when there is a clean white 
counterpane, she threw herself suddenly into my arms instead, 
crying, “Oh, you dear Aunt Dolly, how can I thank you enough 
for making me such a lovely room! If you had only seen our 
dormitory in Paris! and to think that I am really going to | 
sleep to-night in mother’s old home, and the real old Don 
Saltero. 

“The real old what, my dear?” 

“The Don Saltero; don’t say it isn’t. Mother has so often 
told me about this house, and you know it must be the very old 
coffee-house where Salter, the valet of Sir Hans Sloane, set up 
his barber’s shop, and where Steele and Addison came to read 
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the papers. They had a kind of fancy for giving places fine 
Spanish names in fun then, and all the beaux and wits congre- 
gated here. Why Dr. Johnson mentions it, and Pope used to 
come across the river in Lord Bolingbroke’s barge from Battersea 
(that’s Battersea opposite, I suppose?) to take coffee at the 
Don Saltero.” 

It was all very wonderful, for here was I who had lived thirty 
years in the place, had never thought or heard a word of this 
curious story about our house. I knew it was old, for it was 
always needing repairs; but that it was a historical coffee-shop, 
or a literary barber's, was news to me, as indeed was a great deal 
more that I heard before May’s visit was over. 

“John!” I said, when I got downstairs, leaving May to her 
unpacking, “ why did you never tell me this was a celebrated 
coffee-house in the time of King James and Queen Anne? ” 

“Dolly, has this French invasion turned your brain? What's 
wrong now with our poor old house ?” 

“You must ask your niece,”’ I said, rather stiffly, “she and her 
mother know a wonderful lot of history ; and I must say I think | 
you might have told it to me thirty years ago, if it was anything 
entertaining, instead of leaving me to learn it from a girl of 
nineteen !” 

“My dear, I know nothing whatever about it,” John averred, 
to my satisfaction. ‘Thirty years ago Chelsea hadn’t become 
entertaining, and nobody thought twice about its historical 
coffee-shops.” 

“Aunt Dolly, who lives next door? I’ve been out on the 
balcony, and its the most beautiful old Tudor house in the 
world.” 

“An artistic gentleman lives there, my dear; a very retired, 
literary person.” I thought this would be a gentle reproof, for I 
didn’t like this French notion of making inquiries about the 
neighbours directly she arrived. 

“ But he’s got the mulberry tree in the garden! You know, 
the tree that Queen Elizabeth used to sit under when she was 
only a girl, and lived with her stepmother, Catharine Parr. I 
guessed that was the very spot when I saw the tree out of the 
staircase window, and then I saw ‘C. R.’—Catharine Regina—on 
the iron gateway, and of course that settles it! Oh, do you think 
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the artistic gentleman would just let me in for a moment to sit . 


under that tree where Elizabeth did? I would not disturb him 
with a word!” 

“T’m afraid, Mr. R 

«2 is it?” almost screamed our niece; “R , the real 
R , do you mean? Why that’s better even than Queen 
Elizabeth !” Now she was off on a new tack. ‘“ Do let me see 
him! When will he come out? I'll wait all day at the window 
to eatch a glimpse of him. Did he write his poems in that 
house? Can you get me his autograph? Does he ever speak to 

ou?” 
“ “Where’s that note, John, of Mr. R ’s about the escape of 
gas? Give it to May for her autograph collection,” I said; and 
my husband observed with a chuckle, “If your going to be so 
enthusiastic about all our old Chelsea curiosities, your aunt and 
I need have no fears about entertaining you !” 

John was right, as he often is. There was no trouble about 
amusing May after our first fears. Ours is a quiet neighbour- 
hood, where she could go in and out by herself without notice, 
and the way that girl enjoyed herself, poking about our old 
streets and piecing together the old stories that were one part 
-tradition and three imagination, was a never-ending marvel to 
John and me, who had lived all our lives in Cheyne Walk with- 
out giving its local history a thought. For instance, she would 
come in from her morning ramble all flushed and smiling with a 
“What do you think, Uncle John?” which always meant some 
astonishing discovery, and made John lay down his newspaper 
instantly. “You knew Aunty told me to get her some wool in 
the King’s Road, and to pay the carpenter in the Queen’s Road, 
too; so as I went along I thought it was rather funny that there 
should be those two royal roads running parallel so close together, 
and I asked the old carpenter if he knew what kings and queens 
they were called after? ‘ Why, miss,’ said he, ‘don’t you know 
the story of how Charles II. had an ugly, jealous queen, as he 
used often to leave for to come and see Nell Gwynn, the orange 
girl of Chelsea, that lived down at the waterside; and at last the 
queen got suspicious, and followed him down by another road to 
find out where he went, so the roads were named King’s Road 
and Queen’s Road to this day.’ Uncle, isn’t that interesting ?” 

N.S. II. 28 
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“Immensely interesting,” John would answer gravely. “ Tell 
us something more, May, of your researches.” 

“T came along Swan Walk after I had done with the carpenter, 
and I made out the very place where the old ‘Swan’ Tavern 
used to be, right upon the Thames, and with steps for barges and 
wherries to stop and land their passengers. You remember in 
Pepys’s ‘ Diary’ how he and his wife came by water to the 
‘Swan at Chelsey’ to ‘make merry’ one afternoon, and found 
it ‘all shut by reason of the plague.’ The poor plague people 
were buried in the little old churchyard, further down Cheyne 
Walk, where Sir Thomas More’s monument is, and the flags hang 
that Queen Charlotte presented to the train-bands.” 

“We really ought to do something to get this child a gover- 
ness’s situation,” John said, addressing me. “It is a burning 
shame so much reliable historical information should go a-begging!” 

But our May was not to be a governess. One day she had 
been amusing herself at the Royal Hospital, where she had made 
captive half a dozen old pensioners, who spun her wonderful 
stories about “Bony ” and the French Eagles in the chapel, the 
banner of the “ bloody hand,” and Charles II.’s bequest of special 
beef and pudding on “Oak-apple Day,’ when coming down the 
stone steps she tripped and sprained her ankle. The old soldiers 
stood wailing round her in helpless commiseration of the accident 
which they seemed to think reflected discredit on themselves and 
their institution, but a nineteenth-century baker’s boy, who had 
his wits about him, hailed a doctor’s brougham that was passing, 
and the doctor himself drove our niece home. 

“If I have to wear a wooden leg, I hope they’ll take me on 
at the Chelsea Hospital; that would be grand compensation,” 
said May, for in spite of the pain of her foot her head ran on 
the antiquities she loved. 

The doctor was a clever, young man, and took an immense 
interest in the patient who had thus been thrust upon him ; 
he set and bandaged the strained ankle, and came every day 
to see how it was getting on; by-and-by he brought May 
Falkner’s “History of Chelsea” and L’Estrange’s “ Village of 
Palaces,” and they compared notes about points of local tradition, 
for he lived in Hans Place, and seemed as much taken up about 
the matter as she was. One day he brought his carriage, and 
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we must all drive with him to the Physic Garden, for which 
he had brought an admittance. I’m sure I must have passed 
the iron gates every day for thirty years without giving the 
place a thought; but our niece, it appears, had been longing 
to get into it ever since she came to us. It was a warm day, 
and the doctor said May’s foot required a little exercise, so I 
sat down under a tree and left the young people to amuse 
each other. I know I wasn’t asleep, nor was my mind rambling 
off on any useless, old-fashioned conjectures about Queen 
Elizabeth or Charles II., for I was just thinking that, if the 
mild weather continued, John might leave off his flannel shirts, 
when all of a sudden there was May shaking me, and crying, 
“Do wake up, Aunt Dolly, Sir Hans Sloane has asked me to 
marry him, and I have said, yes!” Of course it wasn’t Sir 
Hans Sloane, but the doctor, and May declares to this day 
that she made no mistake; but I know when girls are in love 
they will say almost anything ! 

So, you see, John and I did forward our niece’s “ prospects 
in life” after all, and she is happily settled in Hans Place 
with her doctor, who will be a “Sir” some day perhaps. Nearly 
every time I go to see her she tells me she has credible informa- 
tion that their house belonged, with absolute certainty, to some 
fresh notability of old times; and what she will do when they 
have to leave it for one with bigger nurseries, [ can’t think ! 
John’s sister, Maria, was very much pleased at the way in which 
we settled May, and only yesterday she wrote offering Ethel, 
the next girl, on a visit; but John said, laughing, “No! no! a 
joke’s a joke ; but we can’t make matches here oftener than once 
in every thirty years!” 

G. B. STUART. 
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WORK AND WORKERS. 
XXIV. 


THE UNIVERSITY EXTENSION SYSTEM. 
By F. 8. BOAS 


(Oxford University Extension Lecturer). 
THE University Extension System is founded upon the simple 
principle that when people are unable to go to the universities it 
is expedient, as far as possible, to bring the universities to them. 
It is the latest and the most important of the movements by 
which Oxford and Cambridge, as the national seats of learning, 
have shown themselves alive to their national responsibilities, and 
have come forward to direct the education, not only of their own 
students, but to some degree of the far more numerous persons to 
whom it is not given to spend three or four years by the banks of 
the Isis or the Cam. The first step in this direction was the 
establishment by Oxford of its Local Examinations in 1859, Cam- 
bridge quickly following suit. Then about a dozen years later, in 
1872, Cambridge made a further advance by setting on foot Local 
Lectures in large provincial towns, and thus undertaking not 
only to examine but to teach beyond her own borders. Six years 
afterwards the sister University entered into similar arrangements, 
and about the same time a society was formed in London for 
the promotion of University teaching in the metropolis. Such 
were the beginnings of a movement which during the last 
dozen years has continually gained in vitality and far-reaching 
influence, and which bids fair to attain to proportions undreamt 
of by the original promoters. Oxford has now 110 lecture 
“ centres,” Cambridge has 77, and the London Society has 47. 
During the last academical year the Oxford courses were attended 
by 14,300 students, the Cambridge by 9,275, and the London by 
7,150. A system which annually superintends the education of 
over 30,000 people of both sexes and of all conditions of life is a 
potent factor in the commonwealth. It may perhaps be well, in 
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passing, to explain that the Oxford and Cambridge branches of 
the Extension take their name from the universities under whose 
auspices their courses respectively are delivered, and that their 
field of operation is the provinces. The London branch, on the 
other hand, is so called, not on account of any peculiar connection 
with London University, but because it confines its energies to 
the metropolitan and suburban districts. The majority of the 
members on its governing council, and of its lecturers, have gra- 
duated at the older seats of learning. Thus the three bodies are 
all animated by the same spirit, pursue the same object, and use 
the same methods, though there are some differences in detail to 
which allusion will subsequently be made. Taken together, they 
form a great floating university college, with a large staff of 
highly trained teachers, who, by constantly shifting their centre 
of action, are enabled to keep in touch with the various intellec- 
tual phases throughout the country. And the leading aim of the 
whole organization is by means of lectures, classes, papers, and 
examinations to put higher education within the reach of every 
one. It appeals to all sorts and conditions of men and women,— 
to the keen north-country factory hand, the hardy miner of the 
west, the busy clerk or shopman, the school teacher imprisoned in 
a narrow routine, the hard-worked country parson or doctor, the 
“leisured ” young lady of cathedral town or fashionable watering- 
place or London suburb. To some it affords relief and mental 
recreation in the midst of a toilsome round of duties; to others it 
supplies a serious interest and a change from petty or frivolous 
pursuits: to one and all it comes bringing, not mere technical 
nor professional instruction, but that higher knowledge which, 
to quote from Mr. Goschen’s presidential address to the London 
Society, “a man needs not only as a means of livelihood but as a 
means of life.” | 

Such, briefly, being the history and the aim of the movement, 
let us now turn to examine it in its practical working, taking our 
illustrations chiefly from the Oxford branch. The centre of the 
system is formed by the representative body appointed by the 
university, named, in Oxford the Delegates, in Cambridge the 
Syndicate. This body issues all rules and regulations, appoints 
the lecturers and examiners, and, through the medium of its 
secretary, enters into communication with the local committees of 
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the different towns, or “centres,” as they are technically called. 


In placing lecturers upon its list it does not guarantee them 
definite employment or remuneration ; nor does it seek to impose 
them upon special centres. It merely acts as an educational 
agency, guaranteeing the capacity of certain men, and willing to 
give information and advice, but leaving the ultimate selection in 
the hands of the various local committees. Thus the composition 
of the local committees is a matter of the first importance, as it 
is they who organize the centre, choose the lecturer for the time 
being, and undertake all financial responsibility. For the Univer- 
sity, like most other bodies, cannot afford to run pecuniary risks, 
and the delegates, therefore, are not prepared to enter into nego- 
tiations with any locality unless by the raising of a guarantee 
fund or otherwise they are ensured against possible loss. And 
here it may be noted that all money transactions take place direct 
between the local committees and the delegates ; thus the lecturers 
are relieved of the disagreeable necessity of setting a price on 
their own services or of depending on “payment by results.” 
Whether their audience be large or small the remuneration for 
their work remains the same. Under the Oxford system the fee 
for a full course of twelve lectures and classes, with an examina- 
tion at the end, is £42 12s.0d. In addition to this, the committee 
have to pay the lecturer’s railway fares to and from the centre, 
and to meet all the local expenses of room-rent, printing, adver- 
tisement, and so forth. Thus for a centre to undertake a full 
course it is well to have in hand a guarantee fund of about £60; 
for shorter courses of ten, eight, or six lectures a smaller sum will 
be sufficient. Where the lectures prove successful the sale of 
tickets will cover, or more than cover, the expenditure, and the 
guarantors will incur no financial liability ; and even in the less 
favourable cases the deficit which has to be made up is seldom of 
formidable proportions. 

The local committee having such important functions, it is 
essential that it should be as representative as possible, and be 
in touch with all sections of the community. In large towns it 
should include the mayor and other members of the municipal 
body, the leading clergy of various denominations, influential 
employers of labour, and tradesmen, and those who, professionally 
or otherwise, are interested in education. In country districts 
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the squire and the parson, the local doctor and lawyer, the 
teachers in schools of all grades, should be “ put upon the list.” 
And above all things a secretary, or, better still, two secretaries, 
lady and gentleman, should be chosen, with abundant leisure, 
talent for organization, and unwearied energy. It is to the 
ability and devotion of the local secretaries and their loyal 
co-operation with the central office that the success of the move- 
ment is in great part due. 

The committee having been duly appointed, the next matter is 
the choice of lecturer and of subject. And it is here that division, 
as a rule, at once asserts itself. History, literature, and science 
have all their special partisans. How is the person who wishes 
to hear the last word on “evolution” to be reconciled with 
another whose primary interest is in the true interpretation of 
Shakespeare’s sonnets, or either of them with a third who is 
anxious for more light upon the exact constitutional position of 
the early Angevin kings? If the secret history of extension com- 
mittees ever comes to be written, it will probably reveal discussions 
as animated and divisions as critical as any in legislature or 
county council, But finally one party wins the day, and an 
invitation goes up to the central office for a course by some 
special lecturer. 

And let us now turn to the central office, where, all during 
the summer months, arrangements are being busily made for the 
ensuing autumn and winter, during which periods most of the 
courses are delivered. A Cambridge or London full course con- 
sists of ten or twelve lectures, and is delivered at weekly intervals. 
An Oxford course varies from twelve to six lectures, and may be 
either weekly or fortnightly. The courses are delivered almost 
invariably either in the afternoon or the evening. As the invita- 
tions come pouring in from different parts of the country, the 
arrangement of a popular lecturer's programme is far from an 
easy matter. He is wanted in places far apart at the same time, 
or in neighbouring towns at quite different periods of the week. 
So, to begin with, a circuit is mapped out, within which alone 
it will be possible for him to lecture during that particular term, 
and all applications from outlying quarters are declined. Even 
then difficulties are not over. Of the centres within the circuit 
several are certain to insist upon having the same day, alleging 
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that every other afternoon or evening in the week is occupied by 
the local philharmonic society, or art union, or debating club. 
Then, again, towns that appear to lie quite close, as the crow flies, 
and to admit of being easily grouped together, are found, when 
Bradshaw is consulted, to be on different railway systems, and thus, 
for all practical purposes, to be immeasurably apart. But at last, 
after the writing of many letters, and much shifting and re-shifting 
of dates, the lecturer’s programme is finally arranged, and he 
prepares to visit his centres. 

The lecturers, to whom we are thus brought, may be roughly 
divided into two classes: (1) those who intend to make teaching 
their profession, and who devote to the extension work the 
greater part of their time and energy; (2) those who have some 
other career in view—e.g., the Church, the Bar, Journalism, but 
who are glad to fill up a portion of their leisure with interesting 
and remunerative work. It is from the first of these two divisions 
that are drawn mainly the senior and most successful lecturers, 
who give stability and tone to the whole system. But all 
members of the staff, senior or junior, are men of considerable 
University distinction, who, in many cases, have further won for 
themselves a reputation as speakers in the “ Union” or the other 
debating clubs. Under the Oxford system, in order further to 
ensure the efficiency of the lecturers, each applicant for the position 
has to deliver a preliminary trial course. It is only after success- 
fully passing this test that he is added to the list, and permitted to 
lecture publicly ; for, as is well known, it by no means follows 
because a man is well versed in a subject himself that he has the 
art of making it interesting to others. As many of the lecturers 
join the staff shortly after taking their degree, surprise is some- 
times created at the centres by their youthful appearance, more 
especially in the country districts, where the idea of a University 
“professor” summons up the vision of an elderly and bearded 
gentleman in spectacles. 

Nothing is more singular than the very different ways in which 
the lecturer is treated in various localities. In some places his. 
visits are looked upon as events of public importance; he is 
accompanied on to the platform by the chief dignitaries of the 
town or district; he is entertained with the friendliest hospitality, 
and given the opportunity of forming delightful intimacies and 
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associations. Elsewhere, though much less frequently, he is recog- 
nised merely in his oflicial capacity, and left to the tender mercies 
of the local hotel or boarding-house. But, speaking generally, he 
meets with much courtesy and kindness, and can look back to his 
various visits with ungratified pleasure. 

Perhaps few lecturers, even after lengthened experience, ever 
quite get over aslight feeling of nervousness when they face their 
audience for the first time at a new centre, and anxiously look 
round to see of what elements it is composed. Roughly speaking, 
the audiences may be divided into three kinds: (1) those con- 


sisting almost exclusively of ladies; (2) those formed of working-— 


men; (3) those combined of mixed elements. The first class of 
audience is usually found at afternoon lectures, and it, as a rule, 
prefers a literature or art course. The working-class centres are 
formed in the manufacturing towns of the north and midlands, 
or the mining districts of the west. Their meetings are, of 


course, held in the evening after the day’s work is done, and their ° 


favourite subjects are history or political economy. Instances 
are frequent of the devotion shown by artisans of either sex in 
the pursuit of knowledge. Thus, at Camborne, in Cornwall, one 
of the students was a miner, who, after the evening lecture, had 
to go on the night shift underground. At Burnley a weaver in a 
cotton mill who was attending a eourse became so interested in the 
subject that,in order to economize time, she sacrificed her dinner 
hour and remained at her loom reading between her periods of 
work. The mixed audiences are chiefly found at evening lectures 
in country districts, watering-places, or cathedral cities. Here, 
as students, the members of very different classes meet together, 
with a common aim for the time, and on a common level. And 
thus in many districts social barriers come to be insensibly 
weakened, and greater intercourse is promoted between different 
sections of the community. 

The lecture itself always occupies about an hour in delivery, 
though in style it varies considerably, according to the idiosyn- 
crasy of the lecturer, the nature of the subject, or the composition 
of the audience. Some men deliver their address entirely 
orally, without the least reference to manuscript. If the lecturer 
is absolutely familiar with every detail of-his subject, and if he 
can count upon his uninterrupted fluency, this method is no doubt 
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the most effective and popular; but it is one that requires much 
practice to bring to perfection, and should not be lightly ventured 
on. Others again read the whole lecture from manuscript, con- 
sidering that thus they can give the most compact and precise 
expression to their ideas, while by careful manipulation of voice, 
and attention to other details of elocution, they are enabled, even 
while reading, to produce something of the effect of oratory. 
But most lecturers make a compromise between these two 
methods, speaking the greater portion of their address, but aiding 
their memory by means of written notes. 

It is, however, sometimes asked, What is the use of going to 
lectures? Why not stay at home and read the subject up in books ? 
But experience has taught in every age that there is no stimulus 
to learning like that produced by the living, personal contact 
between teacher and taught, and there is not the least ques- 
tion that a lecturer of ability and of enthusiasm for his subject 
can invest it with an interest and a vitality which books alone 
can never give. But as it is, the lectures themselves are only a 
part of the University Extension System. Lectures, often equally 
good, can be obtained from other sources. The distinctive mark 
of the Extension lectures is that they are arranged in organized 
courses, and that they are preparatory to further reading, to essay 
writing, and to examinations. To facilitate private study sylla- 
buses are distributed, with an analysis of the lectures, and with a 
list of authorities which may be consulted on the subject. To 
Oxford and to Cambridge centres small travelling libraries of 
useful text-books are forwarded to be used as works of reference 
by those attending the course. Furthermore, after every lecture 
a class is held which is composed, as a rule, not of the whole 
audience, but of that portion of it which is bent upon really 
serious study. During the class further points of interest in 
connection with the subject are discussed in a more informal 
manner, and an opportunity is given to students of putting ques- 
tions to the lecturer. Where the class consists entirely of ladies 
it is, as a rule, difficult to promote much debate ; but in working- 
men centres, more especially where historic or economic courses 
are being delivered, the lecturer must often be prepared for a 
severe “heckling.” Thus the classes, where an answer has always 
to be ready to queries or objections, often show, even more 
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decisively than the lectures themselves, of what mettle a man 
is made. A young lecturer in a northern town had been 
discoursing upon “ work ” and “profit.” A member of the class, 
thinking to put him to confusion, asked a question as follows: 
“You say, sir, that all work produces a certain amount of profit ; 
how much do you think that yours will produce amongst us ?” 
“Oh, I don’t know about that,” was the quick retort; “but as 
there is a fee for my labour it will at any rate produce. a good 
deal of profit for me.” The would-be “funny man” was silenced, 
and the lecturer’s hold over his audience assured for the remain- 
der of the course. 

At the end of the class the lecturer gives out certain questions 
dealing with the subject which he has been treating, and to these 
questions answers are written by the pupils and forwarded to him 
by post. He looks over them, puts down some comments, and 
brings them back with him on his next visit to the centre. The 
task of looking over these papers is the heaviest part of the work, 
and a successful lecturer is liable to find himself.almost swamped 
by reams of manuscript. Of course the productions sent in vary 
in every possible respect. Some are beautifully written, and 
neatly done up with a fastening of coloured ribbon; others are 
scrawled in an untidy and almost illegible fashion; while it has 
even been not unknown to receive answers on foreign note-paper, 
covered on both sides and crossed. And the inner character, so 
to speak, of the papers differs no less than their outward form. 
Many are crude and scrappy reproductions of what the lecturer 
had said ; others, again, are sensibly and correctly written, though 
without any very great originality of thought or style; but from 
nearly every centre there comes a proportion of papers showing 
really remarkable power and insight, and some of them quite up 
to the level of essays which have found their way into print. A 
lecturer is unfortunate who does not learn much from the answers 
of his best pupils. 

At the end of the course all those who have attended two-thirds 
of the classes, and written two-thirds of the papers, are admitted 
to an examination. The London and Cambridge branches only 
hold such an examination after a course of ten or twelve lectures ; 
Oxford allows one upon a course of six lectures or over. The 
reason of this difference is, that as many of the Oxford centres 
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are comparatively small towns, the delegates have thought it 
unadvisable to debar them from the full advantage of the Exten- 
sion arrangements because their funds do not permit of their 
taking a long course. And in many cases the poorer districts are 
thus encouraged gradually to extend the period of their lectures. 
The examination, which takes place at the centre itself, is in no 
case conducted by the lecturer, but by some other qualified 
person nominated by the central board. There are always a 
number of students who express great nervousness at the idea of 
entering for this final ordeal, and who will not pledge themselves 
till the eleventh hour; but at the end, as a rule, there is a good 
muster of candidates. Upon the results of the examination, modi- 
fied to some extent by the lecturer’s report of the weekly work, 
certificates are awarded. Those who attain to a certain level 
obtain pass certificates ; while others, whose merits are yet higher, 
are adjudged certificates of distinction. Furthermore, in order to 
encourage centres not to take sporadic courses upon entirely 
different subjects, but to pursue a kindred line of study during 
several terms, higher certificates are, under certain conditions, 
granted to those who have successfully passed in close sequence 
several examinations on allied branches of knowledge. And 
Cambridge has further, within the last year or two, taken the 
momentous step of affiliating several important towns—e.g., 
Derby, Plymouth, and Exeter—and decreeing that students of 
these centres who attend systematic courses in certain groups of 
knowledge for a considerable period of time, and who obtain 
certificates in connection with them, shall be excused a year’s 
residence at the University in qualifying for a degree. 

Such, indeed, is the inherent vitality of the movement that it 
is continually developing in new directions. Thus of late 
numerous students’ associations have been formed, which, on the 
conclusion of a course, continue working on the lines indicated 
by the lecturer, and which meet at intervals to read papers and 
discuss points of interest. At Exeter, for instance, there are two 
such associations—one for men, the other for women ; the latter 
during one year, besides arranging for the delivery of a number 
of local scientific lectures, and organizing several geological 
and architectural excursions, held about twenty meetings, 
at which essays were read on various literary subjects. The 
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same association is at present busily preparing for a course of 
lectures on the Greek Epos and Drama, which is to be delivered in 
theautumn; thus the continuity of work is preserved throughout the 
year, and not merely during the delivery of the formal courses, 

But the most striking development which the system has 
lately taken consists in the “summer meetings,” of which two 
have been held in Oxford in the August of this and the preceding 
year. These gatherings were attended by students from the 
different centres to the number of about a thousand if all. Lec- 
tures were delivered, not only by members of the University 
Extension staff, but by well-known Oxford professors and tutors, 
and by men eminent in the general world of literature and 
of science ; while, as a relief from the more serious business of the 
meeting, excursions, garden-parties, and concerts were organized 
for the visitors. The concentration in one place of so many 
persons, all interested in the same movement, gave, as nothing 
else could do, a sense of the unity of the whole organization and 
of its real power and force in the country. Students from widely 
distant centres were given an opportunity of coming together and 
of exchanging ideas; local secretaries were enabled to confer, and 
to compare methods of working ; leeturers were brought face to 
face with audiences of larger size and of more representative 
character than those that any single centre could produce. Thus 
to every one connected with the movement the summer meetings 
have given stimulus and encouragement, and there can be little 
doubt. that they are destined to be an increasingly important 
factor in the progress of the work. 

Thus have been rapidly sketched the main features of a move- 
ment whose growth has been singularly rapid in the past, and to 
whose future development it is impossible to set limits. Already 
it has done much. It has fostered a wider taste for knowledge ; it 
has brought light to dark places ; it has helped to form a new 
type of lecturing, scholarly and popular at the same time ; it has 
strengthened materially the hold of the universities upon the 
country. Should it continue true to its higher aim and spirit, it 
may grow to be a force democratic, in the best sense of the word, 
by putting within the reach of all sound knowledge, and inspiring 
ideals, and thus educating even the humblest to a nobler sense of 
individual and of national responsibility. F, S. BOAS. 
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Critical 





Notices. 





CLEOPATRA.* 


Mr. Riper Haacarp’s “Cleo- 
patra” is in many respects an 
interesting and cleverly written 
book, but no one can read it without 
remarking the very evident want of 
originality it displays. The hero, 
who tells his own story in a some- 
what monotonous and wordy style, 
is Harmachis, Hereditary Priest of 
the Temple of Isis, and descendant 
of the Pharaohs. He binds himself 
by the most solemn oath to rid 
Egypt of the Macedonian yoke, to 
seize upon the throne, and restore 
the worship of the ancient gods and 
the freedom of his country. All is 
arranged—the plot by which he is 
to stab Cleopatra, the secret lying 
in wait of his supporters, the signal 
by which they are to be informed 
that the queen is dead—when every- 
thing is discovered to Cleopatra by 
her lady-in-waiting, Charmion (per- 
haps the best-written character in 
the book), who is goaded to the 
treacherous act by that passion 
which the wisest of men says is 
‘cruel as the grave.’ She is cousin 
to Harmachis, and it is greatly 
owing to her aid that the plot has 
been so successfully conducted to- 
wards completion and success ; but 
she has fallen madly in love with 
the young pretender, and, seeing 
with that keen insight love gives 
that he is fast falling a victim to 
Cleopatra’s charms, stung and mad- 
dened moreover by his scornful 


*“Oleopatra.” ByH. RIDER HaAGGAkD. 
1 vol. London: Longmans, Green, & Co. 
1889, 


rejection of her advances, she be- 
trays all to her royal mistress. 
Henceforth Harmachis sinks lower 
and lower; deceived and cajoled 
by the beautiful queen, he believes 
her promise that she would marry 
him and make him her consort, 
and drive with him the Romans 
out of Egypt. He in consequence 
informs her of the hereditary secret 
he possesses, that in one of the 
pyramids there is laid up a treasure 
for Egypt’s greatest need. She 
seizes the treasure and rejects his 
love. A_ slave, scorned for his 
weakness, and scorning himself 
for his miserable betrayal of his 
country, his friends, and his religion, 
he drags himself, after many wan- 
derings, home to his father’s temple, 
drawn by an irresistible longing to 
see the fields of his birth, in time 
to receive his father’s dying curse. 
Dedicating his remaining life to 
vengeance on her who has so basely 
deceived him, he has the satisfaction 
of fully accomplishing thisend. He 
then gives himself up to the few 
priests who remain of his faith, 
and dies a traitor’s death at their 
hands. 

There are places where we some- 
what call Mr. Haggard’s archzeologi- 
cal knowledge into question. Were 
sandals flung for good luck in the 
days of Cleopatra? Did Egyptian 
and Greek damsels wear embroi- 
dered kerchiefs round their necks ? 
Did descendants of the Pharaohs 
know how to box? Is Mr. Hag- 
gard guiltless of the crime of imita- 
tion moreover? On every side we 
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meet with old friends. We have 
Brennus the Gaul from “ Count Ro- 
bert of Paris” and from “ Hypatia;”’ 
while Biblical incidents are aston- 
ishingly numerous—Pharaoh slay- 
ing the male children of Israel, and 
Herod the innocents ; the Egyptian 
magicians turning their rods into 
serpents ; Jonah cast into the deep ; 
the voyage of St. Paul—all are to be 
found here. Even Shakespeare does 
not escape ; the vision of Richard 
ITI. and of Macbeth are reproduced 
in the death scene of Cleopatra. 
But we really think that the person 
who has most to complain of 
plagiarism is Mr. Rider Haggard 
himself, whose previous works are 
heavily laid under contribution in 
“ Cleopatra.” 

Even the best of plots and the 
freshest of incidents become stale 
and tiring in the extreme from 
constant repetition. Treasures hid 
in mummy tombs and caves, females 
of weird powers, lion slaying, 
sherds and papyri on which the 
plot of the story is discovered which 
are buried in the halls of the dead, 
are all old acquaintances: Is there 
no danger that they will become a 
weariness to the flesh? If “ King 
Solomon’s Mines” attracted, and 
“She” enthralled, did we need 
“Cleopatra ” to make the triad of 
like stories? Whether ‘ Cleopatra” 
allures or not, and on the whole 
we think it will, there are in it 
passages of rare beauty, descriptions 
of places and events drawn by no 
mean hand, but all marred by the 
staleness of incident and the sen- 
tentiousness of the narrator. Could 
Mr. Rider Haggard be persuaded 
that he has not only found, but 
also thoroughly rifled, all the tombs 
and caves of the earth, and has left 
there no treasure which he can in 
future use—if, too, he will relin- 
quish for ever his rummagings 
amongst the bones of the dead, and 
let them rest in peace—he may in 
future do some good work in fiction. 
We do, however, solemnly protest 
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against any further resurrections, 
whether of Harmachis the Egyptian, 
or of Allan Quatermain the mighty 
hunter and big bore. 





INEBRIETY.* 


In this volume Dr. Norman Kerr 
gives a fairly complete description 
of the effects produced by the abuse 
of alcohol and other narcotics. The 
author’s aim throughout is to prove 
that inebriety is a disease rather 
than a vice, and that hence the 
inebriate merits pity and careful 
medical treatment rather than 
blame and punishment. On this 
view he lays great stress, and he 
discusses it at considerable length, 
supporting it by the history of many 
cases, from which he deduces strong 
arguments in its favour. He con- 
siders inebriety to be closely allied 
to insanity, the inebriate being un- 
doubtedly insane whilst under the 
influence of drink, and “ of sound 
though not strong mind” when 
sober. He enlarges at some length 
on the marked effect of heredity in 
weakening the power of resisting 
the desire for alcohol when once it 
has been tasted. 

“There are individuals born into the 
world, permeated with an inborn, in- 
herited predisposition to drunkenness or 
narcotism.,” 

Some chapters are devoted to 
suggesting methods of treatment. 
After criticising the present con- 
dition of the law in England and 
elsewhere relating to drunkenness, 
he states his own conviction, that 
radical changes, founded on the 
principle that inebriety is a disease, 
should be made. He dwells espe- 
cially on the necessity of esta- 
blishing homes for inebriates, in 
which proper restraint combined 
with suitable medical treatment 
should be administered. 

To all who are interested in this 


* “Tnebriety.” By NORMAN KERR 
M.D., F.L.S. Lewis. 1889. 
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subject this volume will well repay 
perusal. Although in many respects 
a sad book, it also inspires one with 
hopes, for whilst the author dwells 
on the evil he suggests the remedy. 
It is yet another instance of the 
growing tendency of scientific men 
nowadays to regard as an evidence 
of imperfect development or of 
actual disease, that in which “ the 
Church sees only sin, the world 
only vice, and the State only crime.” 


A LIFE INTEREST.* 


THERE is a charm and grace 
attaching to any story by Mrs. 
Alexander, written in whatever 
errant mood it may be. Qualities 
which have often stood the author 
in good stead, not the least of their 
services being that they have given 
the “ Wooing o’t”’ a real position 
as a classic. And in the case of 
Mrs. Alexander’s minor tales they 
may be counted on to invest the 
persons and incidents which fill 
them with the reader's affection. 
‘« A Life Interest,” if it be deficient 
here and there in equilibrium, is 
unquestionably a good story; an 
interesting, agreeable, and readable 
production, with an easy flow of 


* “A Life Interest. A Novel.” By 
— ALEXANDER, F. V. White & Co. 
1889. 


narration, and nothing stilted in 
style or attained through effort. 
So it may be read enjoyably from 
title-page to imprint—a clear ad- 
vantage over many of its rivals. 
One or two of the characters 
depicted seem to us to be less 
real than they usually are with 
Mrs. Alexander ; but Marjory, the 
heroine—the book has no hero— 
is a completely feminine, rounded, 
and life-like study. Ellis pleases 
us less. He is a diplomatist, but 
he has not quite the diplomatic 
manner. * Popular conception of 
those ‘‘in the career” is no doubt 
erroneous in attributing to them 
recklessly the smoothness of Talley- 
rand, or the subtlety of Metternich. 
Yet even English diplomacy might 
be credited with more refinement, 
particularly were it exhibited in 
the conduct of an illicit amour, 
than is displayed by Ellis, who 
strikes us as being a rather com- 
mercial sort of villain. Mrs. Acland, 
again, is a personification too con- 
sistently odious to be true; a 
dreadful woman, without even the 
qualities of her defects. In conclu- 
sion, the story of “ A Life Interest ” 
forms a curious recital, and the 
quasi - incestuous affection (any 
other terms would be indequate) 
of Marjory for her accepted lover 
is only one of the singular items in 
a book which contains much that is 
unexpected by the reader. 
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